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[Translated for the American Bee Journal.] 


The Age of the Honey Bee. 


By Pror. A. MENZEL. 





Like the greater number of domestic animals 
and cultivated plants, we find the honey bee a 
companion of man already in the earliest periods 
of history. The most ancient records mention 
her presence on the islands and coasts of the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea, and speak of 
her as being almost universally diffused in the 
interior of the continents of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, so far the travels, the trade, and the 
military expeditions of the ancients extended— 
asin Egypt, Syria, Greece, Italy, Gaul, Germany, 
Thrace, Sicily, &c. Everywhere, too, is the 
honey bee spoken of as indigenous in those coun- 
tries, and nowhere in the annals of antiquity are 
we told that this highly useful and interesting 
insect was transferred from one country to 
another by human intervention or instrumen- 
tality. 

Still further back, in the dim dawnings of 
history, partly in the era of the sagas, we are 
assured of the existence of the bee, by the 
accounts given us of the already general use 
made of honey, the product of the unwearied 
gathering and storing impulse of this insect—a 
product at once aromatic, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating, and which, in connection with milk, 
has ever been regarded as an evidence alike of 
the fertility of the soil and of the happy con- 
dition of the human family in those early days— 
the Golden Age. In the mythology of the 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, the bee occu- 
pied a distinguished place, and it is significant 
of the intimate relations which must at one 
period have subsisted between the earliest civil- 
ized nations, that common popular faith in each 
of them held that the honey bee originated from 
the putrefying carcasses of oxen, and that the 
name of the sacred bull of the Egyptians is per- 
petuated in the Latin word apis, The first 
traces of bee-culture, also, are found everywhere 
back in the saga period. Thus in Spain, the 
Cunetes, dwelling near Tartessus, ascribed the 
invention of the art of procuring honey to their 
ancient fabulous King Gargoris, while the Greeks 
and Romans attributed this merit, as well as 
that of first placing bees in prepared habitations, 





and domesticating them, to their gods or the de- 
scendants of their fancied deities—to Dionysos 
or Bacchus, the son of Zeus and Semele, or to 
Aristezus, the son of Apollo and the nymph Cy- 
rene—regarding Thessaly as the scene of these 
important improvements. 

Again, yet further back in prehistoric times, 
from which no written records, reports, names ,or 
dates survive, but of which remains of weapons, 
implements and utensils, of buildings and build- 
ing materials, of garments and personal orna- 
ments, of animal and vegetable comestibles, and 
of human bones, furnish intimations of the state 
of civilization among the inhabitants, we find 
unmistakable indications that the honey bee was 
then already very commonly and extensively 
cultivated. From the stone age and the period 
of the Helvetian pile structures, utensils of clay, 
regularly perforated, and more or less well pre- 
served, have come down to us, which, according 
to the judgment of the best antiquarians, were 
used in draining honey from the comb, in the 
manner still practised by the peasantry in many 
districts of Switzerland—though others incline 
to think they were used in the manufacture of 
cheese. The fossil organic remains frequently 
found in the same localities, point out con- 
clusively the same classes of plants and animals 
which are found at this day still in intimate con- 
nection with the life and habits of the honey bee. 

And again, still further back in the abysm of 
time, in those remote eras in the progress of the 
development of the earth, which preceded the 
elevation of the Alps, and which by their various 
remains of fossil organisms, demonstrate that a 
subtropical climate, with a medium temperature 
of 66° once prevailed in what is now Switzerland. 
In the upper miocene we find beside the petrified 
remains of various flowering plants, of honey-pio- 
ducing or honey-loving insects, and of enemies 
of the bee and her products, belonging to other 
families of the animal kingdom, a fossil] honey 
bee also of that special family of which only one 
variety has ever been cultivated—namely the 
apis mellifica, The only specimen of the honey 
bee in a fossil state hitherto found, occurred in 
the insect-bearing stratum of the quarries of 
Oeningen. It was first recognized as an apis by 
Prof. Heer, from the nervures of its wings, and 
named apis adamitica by him, as it differs in this 
respect from the apis dorsuta Fabr., besides being 
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somewhat smaller. On the other hand, it is 
larger than the apis Indica, and the apis florea ; 
but is intimately connected with the apis mellifica 
and may rightfully claim to be regarded as the 
forerunner if not progenitor of the latter. 

Thus we find the honey bee existing geo- 


logically as an inhabitant of our earth ages be- | 


fore the appearance of the human race, living 
doubtless as now in orderly communities, labor- 
ing for a common purpose, and leading her 
wonderful life in all its interesting relations with 
the industry, the love of order, the neatness and 
loyal devotion to the queen, the brood, and her 
associates, which still distinguish her. Then, 
as now, no doubt vigilant and courageous in con- 


flict, feeling and expressing pain or pleasure, | 


and causing herself to be respected among her 
foes by her envenomed sting ; storing up honey 


for herself and others, and forming cells artisti- | 


cally from self engendered wax. Nothing war- 
rants us to assume any changes in her instincts 


and habits, since her corporeal frame, adapted to | 


her inclinations and impulses, has undergone no 
change in the twenty-two centuries which have 


elapsed since the time of Aristotle, when she | 
was already universally diffused—being invaria- | 


bly the same, whether in the genial clime of the 


tropics, or exposed to the severer temperature of | 


the rigorous north. 


a translation of Prof. Menzel’s account of bee-culture 


the Romans in the time of Virgil—to which the fore- 
going article may be regarded as preliminary.—[ Eb. 





[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Novice. 


DEAR OLD BEE JOURNAL :—Here we are, on 


the 8th of July, revelling in a flood of honey | 
Perhaps not quite equal to last year, but | 


again. 
after all very well, as we have just made up 
about two tons, after having begun to think that 
we were going to have our first ‘‘ bad season”? — 
such a one as Gallup had, for instance. No 
swarms have issued in this vicinity, and pro- 
bably will not now, although some of our 
neighbors have had their new Langstroth hives 
standing ready for more than a month, putting 
on no boxes for fear it might prevent swarming, 
yet neglecting the simple operation of trans- 
ferring, because it was some trouble. 


Locust blossoms were an entire failure here, | 


as we have said before, and white and red clover 


yielded very little honey until about the 20th of | 
We had empty combs for the upper | 


June. 
stories for about one dozen hives only, and were 


anxious to have combs built for the balance as 


speedily as possible. 


We delayed comb-building considerably by | 


opening the back ventilators to many of our 


the matter, that we shall hereafter only use the 


back ventilators when the bees cluster out and | 
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show symptoms of being in need of more air. 


| In fact, we begin to think that no ventilation, 


more than removing the entrance blocks is ever 
really necessary, if other matters are properly 
Certainly it was so this season. 

Mr. Langstroth recommended grass for brush- 
ing the bees from the combs, but we find that 
two or three large asparagus branches, or the 
tops entire, suit us best. Tie them together so 
as to make a large brush, and simply rolling this 
in the hand against the comb will remove every 
bee—even full blood Italians. We prefer to 
shake the bees on top of the frames, when they 
will allow it to be done ; but when they will not, 
we shake them off in front of the entrance. 
Some of our full-blood Italians are as quiet and 
peaceable as one could wish, until we attempt to 
shake them off, which they resent as a decided 
insult. Of course there is no difficulty if a little 
smoke be used, but we dislike to go to the 
trouble, and by studying the peculiarities of 
each queen’s bees, we are enabled to get along 
with almost the entire sixty-five hives, without 
resorting to any smoke at all. 

We have tried smokers and many smoking 
devices mentioned in the Journal, but it seems 
to us they all consume too muchtime. A chunk 
of very dry rotten wood, and some matches in a 
particular pocket, will get up all the smoke we 


| ever want, and that very quickly. Such a piece 
OS We purpose furnishing for the Journal shortly | 


can be laid in some safe place, and will keep 


| burning an hour or two, so that a little blowing 
among the Greeks in the days of Aristotle, and among | 


starts it sufficiently, and we find very little 
smoke answers with the Italians. We very often 


| take all their combs away when they “ won’t be 


good,’’ and after they have bemoaned their loss 


| a little while, give them back the combs, and 
they will be as thankful as can be. 


In place of Mr. Langstroth’s virgin queen in- 
troduced, why not cage the cell and leave it 


| caged, queen and all, until she is seven or eight 


days old, then destroy the old queen, release the 
young one, and you will not have your hive 
without a laying queen more than forty-eight 
hours. We think failures will not be greater by 
this method than by his, if as great. 

Mr. Barnard’s ‘* Reply to Novice,’’ if we are 
right, amounts to this, (that is, that part of it 
which may be of benefit to the bee-keeping world, 
and we do not wish to encumber the Journal 
with useless controversies, ) that there are hives 
better suited for the masses, or, we will say, ‘‘ old 


| style of bee-keepers,’’ those who do not wish to 


‘**bother with”’ their bees, nor study the subject. 
Now, as our assertion will not be proof in this 
matter, we can only present the subject, and 
wish the readers of the Journal, each and all, to 
decide the matter for themselves. 

We thank Mr. Barnard for the complimentary 
way in which he has spoken of us, but would 
much rather he would let us be little folks, too, 
and stand by his side. What we have done is 
not at all difficult to do, as a dozen steady farm- 


| ers around here will tell you, if they also would 
hives early in June, presuming the weather | 
would continue warm, which it certainly did not; | 
and we now think, from careful observation of | 


only write. 

In regard to “‘slurring,’’ please read all Mr. 
Hazen has written in the back numbers of the 
Journal, and see what the summing up of them 
all—even the last one included—is. 
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“What has Mr. Hazen invented?” If the 
readers of the Journal can make out from Mr. 
Hazen’s answer on page 7, they can see it plainer 
than we do, Is it boxes at the side of the brood 
combs? Then Mr. Alley, Mr. Quinby, and 
others are infringers. Even Mr. Langstroth 
will have no right in future to put his boxes 
other than on top. We think both Quinby and 
Langstroth used such an arrangement before 
Mr. Hazen took it up. 


| 
| 
| 


Many farmers about here ask us of what | i 
| communicates the great discovery that bees will 


advantage a Langstroth hive would be over box 
hives, if they never handled the frames? To 
answer quickly, and within their comprehension, 


we told them that, after their bees died out, as | 


they generally do, or were taken up, we would 
pay them twenty-five cents each for the frames 
of empty comb, of which a two-story hive would 
supply twenty. This reason alone, we believe, 
has always been satisfactory, though we have 
never yet got one of the combs. One man said 
he would not take a dollar a piece for his. 
Another forgot to raise the back end of his hive 
when he put in the swarm, so the combs were 
built cross-wise, but he carried the whole upper 
story to market and got twelve dollars and a half 
($12.50) for it—(fifty pounds)—the most honey, 
or money, he ever got from a swarm in his life. 

**About one dozen stings in an hour’’ was 
written when we were more of a novice than we 
are now, if possible, and was then only pre- 
suming that the operator was too lazy to use 
smoke. We sometimes, when tired, sit on a 
‘““camp stool’’ before the hive, and open and ex- 
amine it as leisurely as we would read a paper, 
and with the aid of smoke do not get stung at all. 

A boy asked us a short time ago how he could 
prevent a two-story hive of his from swarming. 
Our reply was to raise three combs of brood 
above. ‘‘ But they will sting me!’ ‘Smoke 
them with rotten wood.’’ (We were just then 
in a hurry.) Shortly after he ‘‘smoked ’em”’ 
again, cut out his honey in nice square pieces, 
put back the frames, and found it’far less difficult, 
we venture to say, than he would find it to 
arrange Mr. Hazen’s guide combs in the boxes. 
By the way, do your negligent bee-keepers do all 
that? And could they not just as well put their 
nice little boxes in a Langstroth hive, after set- 
ting half the frames above, in the middle ; and 
then if they should take a notion to progress and 
raise queens, and all that, they have no impedi- 
ment? And further by the way, our American 
people are learning to talk queens, and practice 
them too, at a rate that is astonishing. 

Hundreds of Langstroth hives are used about 
here for raising box honey, and have been for 
years. This season perhaps two dozen Extrac- 
tors have been made or purchased, and if any one 
has tried to use them and failed will he or she 
please to mention it in our next Journal? A 


lady has just made me a visit, who uses one, all | 


alone, and has no trouble at all. Our honey 
dealers about here pay the same price for nice 
honey in frames as in boxes. To send them to 


market, fill an upper story with nice frames and | 


set it for a day or two over a hive, and the bees 


will fix every frame so that it will’carry as tight | 


and clean as you wish. 


\ 


In regard to the tendency of Mr. Hazen’s 
articles, can Mr. Barnard find one in which he 
gives any information on the subject, that can be 
applied to any hive? (His last article in print 
recommends beginners to throw away their 
empty combs rather than use it for swarms.) 
Does he advise anything to be done besides send- 
ing him a stamp for particulars? Do not the 
three replies he has given to the charges we have 
made against him, all run off into his pile of 
boxes, and what they have done? In his last he 


commence work quicker on a piece of comb 
placed near the brood, than if five inches away ! 
Did he ever hear of such a thing as placing an 
empty comb between two brood combs? Small 
boxes (one comb) have been filled in that way in 
forty-eight hours, and no one has ever thought 
of patenting it. 

Why do we not put “A. I. Root, Medina, O.,” 
to the end of our articles? One great reason is 


that we don’t want a host of letters like the fol- . 


lowing—which I send in the original manuscript. 


**Dear Str:—I see in a piece from you in Adair’s 
* Annals of Bee Culture that you have built a bee 
** house for wintering bees. Will you be so kind as 
** to describe it to me in all its parts, and tell me how 
** you like it?) Also, inform me how many swarms 
** of bees you have, what kind of hive you use, and 
** whether you artificial swarm them, and your mode 
** of doing it; and how much upward ventilation you 
** vive them, and where you place it; and when you 
** begin to extract honey, and how late; and do you 
** cultivate honey forage for your bees, and what 
* kinds, and how bees are doing there this season, 
** and much oblige,”’ &c. 


And we here declare that we can give no other 
answer to such inquirers, than to refer them to 
the back numbers of the American Bee Journal. 
There is no use in sending us stamps or money, 
as we shall return it. Send to the editor, and 


| we presume he will send such numbers as will 


answer the questions best. The back numbers 
of the Journal contain all we know, besides 
much that we have not learned. We would 


_ rather pay for them ourselves, than go over the 


ground that an answer to the above letter would 
require. 

Many have written to inquire why we do not 
like a side-opening hive? Simply because such 
a thing is not at all necessary, as every one will 
decide after having to open many hives frequently. 
In our opinion it is only those who have had a 
very limited experience with bees, that think 
such a thing an advantage. If our hives all 
had a movable side we should never open it— 
nor have occasion to do so. 

Sometimes we use nine frames in a hive, in 
queen raising, and. sometimes only eight, and it 
seems to make very little difference to the bees. 

Also, frames at fixed and equal distances are 
very nice in theory, but a great mistake in prac- 
tice, in our opinion. (We always mean the 
latter, if we do not say it.) 

Many are working and thinking of a hive with 
the proper number of frames spread out horizon- 
tally, so that no upper story will be in the way. 
Mr. Gallup is, we believe, among the number. 
A friend has Langstroth hives made in that way, 
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and another made one with Gallup frames. The 
latter took his to pieces, as he did not like it.* 
To test the matter, we put eight American hives 
together in pairs, with the movable sides both 
taken away. As these were rather tall frames, 
we have a much more compact hive than Gal- 
lup’s, and as they were both full of brood when 
put together, we expected a tall swarm, which we 
have, but always on one side. Half of the combs 
will be capped over, and as heavy as lead, with 
little bits of comb built out at the corners, &c., 
while the other side is deserted, except only so 
far as it be necessary to take care of the brood. 
Changing the order of the combs makes no 
difference, nor mixing them up. They will not 
be spread out so far, although nothing inter- 
venes, and the combs are continuous from one 
side to the other. 

Some stocks have manifested the same desire 
to store and seal up honey in the lower part of 
the Langstroth hive, but raising two, or at most 
three brood combs above, has always equalized 
them, so that the honey was stored evenly. 

We have just received a pair of spring scales, 
with a dial like a clock, to mark the weight from 
two ounces up to sixty pounds. We keep a 
medium sized stock of bees hung on these, so 
that their weight can be seen at any time in 
passing. This serves as a sort of index of the 
rate the honey is coming in. 

Thus, our first test showed the increase of 
weight from six o’clock in the morning until 
seven, six ounces ; from seven o’clock to eight, six 
ounces; from eight to nine, thirteen ounces ; 
from nine to ten, fifteen ounces ; and after that 
twelve ounces per hour, until three o’clock Pp. M.; 
and then fourteen ounces between three and four; 
then twelve ounces again between four and five, 
and five and six ; from six to seven, nine ounces ; 
and three ounces only from seven to eight. 

For these experiments we are obliged to use 
an American hive, with only one set of frames, 
as the Langstroth hives are too heavy for the 
capacity of our seales. We did not get our 
hive arranged until six o’clock in the morning, 
and considerable honey was brought in before 
that time. Without doubt they gathered ten 
pounds that day; and we feel sure that our 
sixty-five stocks averaged as much as six hun- 
dred and fifty (650) pounds for one day’s work. 
This is possible only when plenty of room in 
empty comb is given. The hive mentioned was 
emptied entirely the day before. The honey 
gathered was from basswood blossoms, which, in 
our opinion, exceeds any other plant for both 
quantity and quality of honey. 

What would a hundred acre basswood orchard 
of cultivated trees yield? we hope to see it tried, 
if we are permitted to live long enough. 

To resume the scales ;: twelve ounces per hour 
is one ounce in every five minutes, and this was 
readily seen while we were standing before the 
hive. About nine o’clock we noticed a great 
many bees falling short of the alighting board, 
which they could not crawl upon, as the hive was 


* P. 8. We just now learn that the Langstroth hive 
— opened out so as to beonly one story high, is not 
iked. 





suspended, but had to rest until they could again 
take wing ; but they were so heavily laden that 
this had often to be repeated. By tacking a piece 
of cloth to the edge of the hive, so as to drop 
on the ground, they hummed in as merrily as 
you please ; and the scales then showed fifteen 
ounces an hour, or one ounce in every four 
minutes. Now, what do you think about sus- 
pended hives, or hives on benches? We took 
the hint and made an examination, and found 
many of our hives, where the bees tumbled on 
the ground and rolled over in their attempts to 
crawl up the painted edge of the entrance to the 
hive. A three cornered piece of wood sawed 
rough, made a nice bridge for them. Mr. Lang- 
stroth’s book suggests the cloth entrance, and 
we are sure a little aid in that direction will be 
amply repaid. Give the little fellows every pos- 
sible facility for unloading easily and speedily, 
and remember that their little atom of strength 
is of much importance to them, and that all 
needless steps or flights should be saved them, 
as you would save your own. 

We wrote you that our three year old queen, 
that laid so few eggs, had filled her hive quite 
full of brood early in the spring. This, however, 
was only of short duration, and her brood, June 
1st, did not occupy a circle of more’ than six 
inches across, in perhaps four frames. She is 
pure Italians Now a question of great moment 
comes up here. Will queens raised from her brood 
have a tendency tobe unprolific like herself? Who 
can answer? Give us plain facts, from actual 
experiment ; but please don’t say ‘‘it stands to 
reason,’’ or theorize. From what experience 
we have had, we are almost inclined to think 
that an extra prolific queen was as likely to be 
expected from that brood as from any other ; 
and we have now a young queen raised from it 
to test the matter, and will report next month. 

The yield of honey from a hive depends very 
much indeed upon the prolificness of the queen. 
The queen of the colony that gave us three hun- 
dred and thirty ¢830) pounds of honey la;t year, 
although now three years old, will very nearly 
do the same again this season; and if we were 
going to sell queens, we think we should have 
prices accordingly from one dollar to ten ; the first 
mentioned queen would be one dollar; the last 
ten ; and others intermediate. None to be sold 
until her capacity is tested. 

If extra prolific queens have a tendency to 
transmit this trait to their progeny, what a field 
is here open to us! but, as we have said before, 
our experiments lead us to doubt.* 


* Some writers are of opinion that the good or bad 
qualities of queens, in this respect, are transmissible 
to their royal progeny, or inheritable; but this seems 
to be based rather on reasoning from analogy, than 
on observed facts. We incline to think that the pro- 
ductiveness of a queen physically well organized and 
developed, depends mainly on the nursing and 
nourishment she receives from the workers. When 
plentifully fed with albumenized chyle, as she can 
only be in a pretty populous colony, at a favorable 
period, she will lay eggs superabundantly, as we 
might term it, for the aggregate weight of the eggs 
she lays in twenty-four hours, in the height of the 
busy season, is more than three times that of her own 
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The queen mentioned last month, which kept 
a daughter in the hive to assist her, failed after 
raising another queen under the same circum- 
stances ; so that we suppose the bees knew that 
their queen was failing, or rather, would fail.* 

We have been accused of obstinately refusing 
to examine any other hive but the two-story 
Langstroth. As we have said before, we cannot 
see how any other form can answer as well, all 
things considered. To sum up: Bees would 
work best in a perfect sphere, were not the 
combs warmer or more of a protection at their 
sides than ends; so that an oblong sphere or 
oval would be most economical. But frames 
cannot be used in such a hive, nor would they 
be interchangeable; so that an oblong cube 
would be next best, were not frames of such size 
unwieldy. Besides, we wish to have it in our 
power to contract the size of the hive in winter, 
yet in such a way that it may be enlarged again 
for surplus honey, at the proper season, while. 
the bees proceed promptly to occupy the addi- 
tional room given. This can only be done by 





body—a feat which could only be accomplished by 
the zealous co-operation of the workers, in preparing 
suitable nutriment for her and administering it with 
lavish liberality.—[Ep. 

* On this point, Berlepsch, in the revised edition 
of his work, says—‘‘ There cannot be the least doubt 
that queens usually become conscious of the approach- 
ing end of life, and of their inability to continue lay- 
ing worker eggs. For, in many instances, I have 
seen queens laying drone eggs at times when they 
would not ordinarily have done so—doing this evi- 
dently to make provision for the fertilization of the 
expected young queen. So the workers, likewise, 
have a foreboding of the termination of the fertility 
and life of their queen. Finding that she lays drone 
eggs at what they regard as unseasonable periods, 
they proceed to build royal cells and rear young 
queens, to make provision for the emergency antici- 
pated. What I here state are facts, and there is no 
arguing against facts, seem they ever so strange and 
inexplicable.’’—[ Ep. 

On the temporary co-existence of two queens in a 
hive, the Baron of Berlepsch makes the following re- 
marks : 

**The old queen, when about to be superseded, is 
never destroyed by the workers, but either dies while 
the young queen is being hatched, or continues to 
live till the young one leaves her cell, and is then 
commonly stung to death by the latter, soon after she 
becomes fertile. But not unfrequently, also, she con- 
tinues to live by the side of the young ove now fertile, 
till she dies a natural death—of which Dzierzon and 
Vogel, each, give instances in the Bienenzeitung. 
This is certainly the true view, and I have communi- 
cated to the Bienenzeitung for 1863, page 269, cases 
which place it beyond doubt that the workers have 
little regard for a young queen emerging from her 
cell while the mother queen is still living and present, 
becoming attached to her only gradually, and rarely 
according to her full homage or reverence till after 
she has become fertila While, on the other hand, 
the young queen gradually becomes reconciled to the 
presence of the old one, becanse at the outset the 
workers shielded her from attack. To make the mat- 
ter more evident, I will cite a single case. On the 
15th of May, 1863, I found in a hive a virgin queen 
and an old one still very prolific. I removed the 
latter, and very soon the bees acted as though they 
were queenless, and killed the young one.” 





bringing a part of the brood into the surplus 
apartment, and to dothis the frames must be all 
of equal size. Bringing brood into the surplus 
apartments will not answer the desired ed, 
unless it is near the main apartment. » 

There, we do not believe that any one will 
say, this month, that they would have cared to 
have heard more from Novice. 


en 
[For the American Bee Journal.] 
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There seems to be a great unanimity among 
bee-keepers in answering the question—what to 
do with colonies found queenless in early spring, 
before drones have appeared. All advise break. 
ing up such colonies, and uniting their bees 
with other weak stocks. I find every spring 
several of my colonies queenless ; but I have in 
every case built them up into good colonies by 
a little painstaking and patient waiting. 

As soon as a colony is discovered to be queen- 
less in the spring, give them a frame of brood 
from some strong colony ; or two frames, if you 
think they can be spared. They will rear a 
queen, which from the absence of drones, may 
fail to become fertilized. As soon as you are 
satisfied that she will become a drone-layer, 
destroy her, and give the colony another frame 
of brood, together with the adhering bees—being 
careful not to transfer the queen, which you can 
be sure of only by knowing that she is on some 
other frame. They will proceed at once to rear 
another queen, which will be more likely than 
the first to become normally fertile. If, how- 
ever, this second one should fail, or get lost, try 
again, by repeating the last process. Meantime 
your queenless colony is rapidly filling up with 
worker bees, from the hatching brood inserted ; 
and by the time you obtain a fertile queen, you 
have a pretty strong colony of workers to come 
to her assistance. Such colonies will gather 
honey surprisingly fast, provided the harvest is 
rood, as they leave but little brood to feed. I 
took all my extracted honey last year—175 
pounds—from five or six such colonies, and 
they were all heavy stocks in the following fall, 
and this spring were among my best colonies, 
all having young and prolific queens. 

There is, however, another decided advantage 
in this removal of brood from the strongest 
colonies, and one I think of more value than the 
saving of the queenless colonies. It tends to 
prevent early swarming, and if carried just far 
enough, may prevent all swarming for the 
season. In this matter of swarming, I am 
obliged to differ in opinion from many older 
bee-masters. Most writers on bee culture regard 
the earliest swarms as the best. I do not. 
Early swarms at least in this locality, are not so 
strong in numbers, and the bee pasturage is 
not generally so good here, as it is later in the 
season. Comb-building and consequent breed- 
ing do not go on so rapidly, and by the time 
pasturage becomes abundant, the colony has so 
diminished in numbers, by natural loss, having 
not a single addition to the number of outside 
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laborers for at least thirty-seven days from the 
date of swarming, that they are likely to go into 
winter quarters without having furnished an 
ounce of surplus honey ; and perhaps even with 
a hive only partially filled with combs and 
honey for its own use. Whereas, a swarm 
coming a month later will be immense in its 
proportions, and the honey harvest being then at 
its height, they will accomplish far more in two 
or three weeks, than very early swarms will 





ina whole season. At least such has been my 
experience. 

I find that the great bulk of surplus box 
honey is made by the old colonies, and before | 
swarming. Now, if swarming can be held in 
check two or three weeks, by removing brood 
judiciously from the strongest colonies, at such 
times and to such extent as to leave the hive 
just as full of bees as it will hold without 
swarming, then the greatest possible quantity | 
of surplus honey in boxes will be obtained. I | 
do not look for any more dor honey from a 
colony, after it has swarmed. It is then best 
fitted for the use of the honey-extractor, for the 
rest of the season. 


colonies, just before swarming time, enough to 
prevent swarming ; 
the height of the honey harvest, very strong 
stocks fur making box honey. 
R. Bickrorp. 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., June 23, 1871. 


ta" Were it not for the risk incurred of having 
the queenless colony suddenly attacked and destroyed 
by robbers, or that fertile workers may make their 
appearance in such colonies otherwise well con- 
ditioned, the process might be unhesitatingly adopted. 
These risks, however, make constant watchfulness so 
indispensable that we fear failure would be the result 
in the hands of the generality of bee-keepers. But 


where these can be guarded against the plan may be | 


very usefully employed, in combination with another, 
for securing a very important desideratum in practi- 
cal bee-culture. The only effectual method yet 
devised for preventing or controlling natural swarm- 
ing, is to reduce the strength of a colony,so as to check 
the tendency to division and emigration, though not 
to such an extent as to superinduce in it a discour- 
aging consciousness of weakness. The judicious | 
and well-timed ~emoval of brood, so readily accom- 
plished where movable frames are employed, effects 
this purpose completely ; and the removed brood may 
either be used—as above suggested—to save and 
build up queenless colonies ; or for artificial multi- 
plication of stock. by starting and gradually strength- 
ening nuclei. Where not needed for the former 
purpose, a nucleus—or several, if stocks be numerous 
and populous—may be formed to receive and nurse 
the abstracted brood, and be built up to full stature, 
as rapidly zs the sources of supply will permit. By 


this course the bee-keeper, especially if still ardent | 
and inexperienced, may find himself constrained to | 


keep his desire for a rapid increase of colonies in 
proper subordination, by making it his paramount 
aim to secure surplus honey from his old stocks ; for 
he will learn to be careful not to remove from them 
at any time, more brood than the condition of those 
old stocks and the fertility of their queens will justify. 
He will consequently be admonished by daily obser- 


vation, not to start more nuclei or artificial swarms | 


so as to retain all through | 
| pure Italians. 
| to be a good judge. 
| that I found the Doctor universally esteemed in 


than he can properly supply with brood from time to 
time, till from the fertility of their own queens they 
become independent, self-sustaining colonies. Thus 
good judgment in conducting the first operation con- 
duces to impose and impress on the bee-keeper, 
though still only a beginner, the proper measure and 
extent of the second.—[Ep. 





[For the American Bee Journal.) 


A Trip to Tennessee and back. 


On Friday evening, February 10th, by invita- 
tion of Dr. Hamlin, I took the cars for Nashville, 
and arrived next morning in time to meet the 


| Tennessee Apiarian Society at ten o’clock, 


where I met with many and very warm friends. 


| They appear to be waking up there to the fact 
| that they have one of the best States in the 


Union for bee-keeping. In fact, Mr. Editor, I 
should like to try my hand at the business in 
some of their beautiful valleys. I think I could 


| somewhat astonish the natives in the result. I 
| spent a very pleasant week with Dr. Hamlin, 


visiting in the vicinity of Nashville. I also met 


. : ’ | the society again by invitation, on the 16th of 
I do not object to stimulating for early breed- | 


ing in the spring, provided you reduce the full | 


March. We opened and examined some thirty 
or forty stocks of the Doctor’s bees, and saw 
their progress in breeding the queens, &c. The 
Doctor has two hundred and sixteen stocks of 
I call them genuine, and I ought 
Right here, I will mention 


his own neighborhood, where he is best known ; 
and from personal acquaintance with him I take 
him to be a man in every respect strictly con- 
scientious. He is not raising queens and selling 
from pecuniary necessity, being far above that. 
I mention this not at his request, but of my own 
free will and accord, for the benefit of a certain 


| celebrated party, who is circulating private re- 


ports detrimental to the Doctor’s reputation as 
a queen-breeder. The Doctor’s reputation will 
live in the estimation of the public, long after 
said individual has hung himself with his own 
halter. At least that is the opinion of your 
humble servant. The Doctor’s bees were carry- 
ing in meal every pleasant day, while I was 
there. I shall long remember my visit to 


| Tennessee. 


On my way back, I spent a part of three days 
at Mr. J. 8 Hill’s, of Mount Healthy, Hamilton 
County, Ohio. Mr. Hill is a well posted bee- 
keeper. I was much pleased with his arrange- 
ment and management. We examined several 
of -his stocks, and among the rest we found one 
queenless; and as he was wintering several 
nuclei with spare queens, he repaired to the 
cellar for a queen. The first he brought up was 
dead to all appearance, but we brought her to 
life and gave her to the queenless stock. While 
at Dr. Hamlin’s we found a nucleus seemingly 
starved to death. At my suggestion it was 
carried into a warm room and placed on a table. 
The bees soon began to show signs of life. I 
revived the queen and placed her in the queen- 
less nucleus. Now, here are two excellent 


| opportunities to test whether queens that have 


been chilled or starved nearly to death are a 
for anything after they have been revived. I 
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may as well tell just here, how to revive a queen 


that has been chilled or starved. Place her in 
the palm of the warm hand, and gently breathe 
the moist breath in upon her; and if there is 
any vitality remaining in her, you will soon see 
her legs begin to quiver. Persevere, and as soon 
as she recovers sufficiently, give her a little food. 
If placed by the warm stove or a fire, queens 
will frequently show signs of life, and then die 
past redemption. But I have digressed from 


| moving the family, furniture, food and all, out 


So much for his transferring. Mine was simply 


of the old house into a new one. 
In this vicinity I met an old gray headed 


| gentleman, who volunteered to tell me all about 


bees, as he had been acquainted with an extra- 


| ordinary bee-keeper. This bee-keeper took a 
| dozen worker bees, put them in a glass box and 


my subject. Mr. Hill’s arrangement for cluster- | 
ing natural swarms is excellent; and to my | 


notion he has a honey extractor of his own 


though it would work as satisfactorily as any 
that I have seen, and I have seen several. Any 
bee-keeper can spend a few hours with Mr. Hill 
to good advantage. From there my next 


fed them ; and in an incredible short time they 
built a king’scell ; put one of their number in it, 
and crowned him king. And Mr. Editor, 
whether you believe it or not, he said there was 


) one worker less ; but that they had made a king 
getting up, that shows ingenuity and looks as | 


stopping place was with a brother and a host of | 


cousins in southern Michigan, eight miles south 
of Hudson. There I found as bee-nighted a set 
of inhabitants as I have seen in many a day. 
They have not advanced one step beyond the 
old brimstone practice. The salt barrel and 
nail keg are in full blast for hives. I do not 
know that I can do any better than to give 
things just as I found them. Qne had two 
colonies in the fall. One of them died, and the 
other was set on a bench, and the woodpecker 
pecked holes all through the hive. I guess the 
woodpecker tapped on the hive, and the bees 
came to see what was the matter. So Mr. 
Woodpecker fills his craw with bees, and of 
course sips a little honey. The owner allowed 
that his bees did not do much, or in other words 
he did not have good luck with his bees ; and I 
allowed so to. (A Yankee guesses, an Indianian 


or Tennesseean reckons, and a Michigander | 


allows, that things are so and so.) At another 
place they had three stocks in box hives, one in 
a salt barrel, and a dead one in a nail keg. 
They allowed that bee-keeping did not pay, and 
I guessed they were about right in that notion. 
At another place still, they had a patent concern 
for raising the moth miller; but as their father 
had died, they expected the bees to die too, and 
when the bees died, as there was nothing to 
keep the moths warm they died also, and the 
poor moths’ carcasses could be scraped up by 


out of the other. You can easily see there is a 
chance yet for us old fogies to learn something. 
Word was given out that I was going to transfer 
a swarm for my brother on Saturday. Conse- 
quently there was a large crowd out. One said 
he would like to see me handle a swarm of bees 
that way in June; another would bet his bees 
would sting me to death, &. Among the 
spectators here I had one of Professor Flander’s 
pupils. He had seen the Professor perform 


| wonders with bees, and had purchased a bottle 


| 
| 


of bee charm. The result was that he had gone 
into one of his swarms with his charm, and got 
most gloriously stung. He now has very little 
faith in bee charm, yet still thinks he got the 
worth of his money. In fact I had a terrible 
time combatting and letting off gas with these 
bee-nighted fellows in Michigan ; one of whom 
knew that moths in Michigan grew from an egg 
to full size in one night, for he had turned up 
the hive at night, killed all and brushed off the 
bottom board, and still next morning there were 
plenty of them there, full grown! conclusive 
evidence for him! I introduced three Bee 
Journals into the neighborhood, so look out for 
breakers from southern Michigan. They will 


| be able to tell us all about their mode of bee- 


the handful. They allowed that they could not | 


have luck with bees, and with their hive and | 


treatment, I was not disposed to dispute their 
judgment. Another individual had some seven 
colonies. He was requested to come and see me 
and have a talk. But he knew a woman up in 
Iowa that knew more than all the bee-keepers in 
the world, and consequently it was scarcely 
worth while to have a talk with Gallup. But 
before I left I transferred a swarm of bees on a 
cold day in the above individual’s kitchen, to a 
movable comb hive, and set them to work in 
good shape. One spectator would not have his 
bees transferred as they always died. And 
when I asked him how they were transferred, it 
was in this wise: the hive was turned bottom 
up in a large tub, and water poured in the tub. 


As it rose in the hive the bees were compelled to | 


move or transfer themselves up into another | 


hive placed over the one containing the honey. 


| pearance of the skin.—Druggists’ Circular. 


keeping themselves hereafter. I left one poor 
fellow with his brain badly affected ; but gave 
directions if his head became too hot with bee 
on the brain, to pour on cold water, and so keep 
him cool. 

I left Hudson on the 6th of March, and arrived 
home at four o’clock on the morning of the 8th. 
Found everything all right, except that my bees 
had been kept too warm during the warm spell 
while I was gone, and some of them had got the 
‘“dysentery.’’ But the boss is now on hand, 
and all is well that ends well. Five weeks of 
constant gas-blowing did not make me lose any 
flesh. In fact I grew fat on it. 

E, GALLup. 

Orchard, Iowa. 





Balsam of Honey. 





Take fine pale honey . . . . 4 ounces. 
glycerine .... 1 es 

Mix by a gentle heat, and when cold add 
alcohol . . ‘ 1 ounce. 
essence of ambergris 6 drops. 
citricacid . . 3 drachms. 

This is intended to remove discolorations and 

freckles, as well as to improve the genera ap- 
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{For the American Bee Journal.] 


A Cheer from Tennessee. 


Mr. Epitor :—I am certain that I like to read 
the Journal as well as Novice or ‘‘any other 
man,” and will now try my hand at writing a 
few lines for it. (I wish I could write as well as 
Novice.) 

I was much interested in his account of two 
queens in one hive. But why did he not give us 
his theory concerning it? He must have some 
ideas about it, and knows how to put them in 
writing as well as any one I know of. 

I will relate the case of the only hive that ever 
came under my observation, in which there were 
two queens together any length of time; and 
will watch the Journal to see if Novice’s case 
proves to be a parallel one. It was in a stock 
having a very choice queen from Langstroth, — 
in ’°69 or °70. The bees began building queen 
cells, which were promply cut out, and used. 
This continued for more than two months, as 
they kept supplying the place of those taken out. 
When it was observed that the queen began to 
fail, the bees were allowed to rear another, which 
became fértile and performed her motherly office, 
side by side with the “old lady” for about a 
month, when the old queen was removed to a 
nucleus, where she continued laying eggs until 
she became tov feeble to keep her hold on the 
comb — thus fairly dying in the harness. 

I was somewhat interested in Gallup’s article 
on page 12—not enough, however, to send him 
the ‘‘almighty dollar ;’”’ for the Langstroth hive 
is good enough for me. But I am anxious to 
know what you charge for that kind of advertise- 
ment, as | may some day have an axe to grind, 
and would most certainly prefer space in the 
reading columns to the outside pages! But I 
am not complaining, for your splendid paper 
contains many valuable articles that are not ad- 
vertisements. The one on artificial swarming, 
on page 23,* is worth any bee-keepers’ five years 
subscription to the Journal. Hurrah for volume 
seventh ! 

W. E. L. 

Tennessee. 


* That article is from the pen of an esteemed cor- 
respondent of the Journal, whose contributions have 
of late been ‘** few and far between.” May we not 


content himself with merely thinking ? 


{For the American Bee Journal.] 


Bee Notes, from Olark County, Indiana. 


Having been a close reader of the JouRNAL for 
the past twelve months, I feel now that I cannot 
well ‘‘keep house’? among my bees without it. 
While I am inclined to think that some at least 
of the prominent contributors to its columns 
have more in view the advertisement of their own 
private wares, than the promotion of the inter- 


ests of the bee-keeping public; yet I am free to | 


admit that I have gathered many invaluable sug- 
gestions from its perusal during one short year. 





With my renewal for another year, I send a few 
notes for publication, provided the editor shall 
deem them worthy. 

My first experience with bees was in the spring 
of 1868. I had heard and read so much of the 
large things others had done with bees, that I 
determined to try my ‘‘luck,”’ believing that 
what others had done, I coulddo. I commenced 
with a single black stock, taken from a tree in 
the woods. To this I added by purchase several 
others, until my outlay for bees, hives, and the 
Langstroth right, had about reached seventy-five 
(75) dollars. I had no increase of stocks, and 
no surplus honey. In the fall, the great epi- 
demic broke into my apiary, as it did into all 
others in this region; and before the middle of 
the following winter, I had not a bee left to tell 
the tale of my folly. 

Thus endeth ‘chapter first of my bee experi- 
ence. 

In the spring of 1870, conforming my actions 
to the old saw that ‘‘the best place to find a 
thing is where it was lost,’’? I invested again in 
five weak black stocks. These I Italianized, and 
by artificial swarming, I succeeded during the 
season in doubling my stocks, but yet got no 
surplus honey. This was not very encouraging, 
but was so much better than my first effort that 
I was willing to ‘‘try again.”’ 

On the 23d of November I went into winter 
quarters with ten stocks, none very strong in 
either bees or stores. They were all in the shal- 
low Langstroth hive. I stored them away in my 
cellar, first taking off the caps, and slipping four- 
penny nails under the honey-boards, to give up- 
ward ventilation, and then piled them up, ons 
onthe other. And right here I wish to acknowl- 
edge specially the benefit I have received from 


| one suggestion made in the AMERICAN BEE 


JOURNAL, in regard to the ventilation of cellars. 
Although my cellar was dug in a bed of flint 
gravel, yet everything I put in it in the winter 
would soon be badly affected with mildew. Some 
one in the JoURNAL suggested ventilation from 
the bottom. The idea struck me as a reasonable 
one. Llalready had a flue built in the wall down 
to within eighteen inches of the bottom, at which 
point was an opening for the reception of a stove 
pipe from the cellar; but I had never had a 
stove connected with this flue, from above. At 
the commencement of last winter, I turned the 


hope that he will let the former spirit revive, and not | pipe from the stove of my dining-room, which 


is immediately above the cellar, into this flue. 
This, of course, created a strong draft in the 
flue, so much that at times alight piece of paper 
would be drawn up from the opening in the 
cellar. In my cellar thus arranged, I stored my 
bees, in addition to the other articles I usually 
keep in that place. It is enough to say that, 
during the entire winter, I never discovered the 
least appearance of mould on anything in the 
cellar. Out of ten hives I think there was not 
half a pint of dead bees; and when I returned 
them to their summer stands, on the 10th of 
March, were as dry and clean as when put away, 
nearly four months before. Hereafter I shall 
ventilate my cellar from the bottom, whether I 
store bees in it or not. 


Now for my “luck’’ the present season. The 
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10th of March, I commenced operations with ten 
Italian stocks. About the 15th I added to 
these three biack colonies, and toward the latter 
part of May, two more black stocks. The black 
queens in these, and their drone brood, were im- 
mediately removed, and Italian queens given 
them. From the ten original stocks, and the five 
additional, I now have in my apiary forty-siz 
full sized strong stocks, and twelve half-sized 
stocks. The small stocks I keep employed rais- 
ing queens for my own use ; but they, each, con- 
tain five full sized Langstroth frames, nearly all 
of which are full of comb honey, and brood, with 
abundance of bees that seem to feel perfectly at 
home. I think they will all be strong enough to 
winter well. In addition to this increase of 
stocks, I have taken with the extractor consider- 
ably over five hundred (500) pounds of liquid 
honey. I am taking honey nearly every day; 
and from present appearances will yet get several 
hundred pounds more, and make I don’t know 
how many more stocks. 

In concluding my too tedious communication, 
I will say that I am satisfied with the profits of 
this season, but expect to do better in another. 


M. C. HEstTEr. 
Charlestown, Ind., June 20, 1871. 





0G We are pleased to receive so gratifying a re- 
port from one who was not so discouraged by the dis- 
astrous bee cholera of 1868, as to be unwilling to ‘‘ try 
again.”? That there will be seasons of failure in bee 
culture occasionally, just as there are crop failures 
and fruit failures, must be looked for as among the 
probable contingencies of human events; but their 
actual occurrence should serve rather to stimulate 
than dishearten. 

The heavy losses incurred by many in 1868, were 
certainly discouraging, and that some were thereby de- 
terred from further prosecuting bee-culture, is by no 
means surprising ; but in most instances, where the 
business was taken up with renewed zeal and energy, 
eminent success has crowned the effort. ‘‘ Years of 
failure,” says the German adage “‘are years of in- 
struction to the intelligent bee-keeper ’’—the truth of 
which saying is well illustrated by such cases as the 
foregoing.—[ Ep. 





(For the American Bee Journal.) 


Letter from West Virginia. 





Mr. Eprror :—As it is seldom you receive a 
communication from this section of the country, 
I have concluded to send youa short one, if only 
to let you know that there are a few bee-keepers 
in our community, who take an interest in, and 
are trying to keep pace with all the improvements 
in that most fascinating of all pursuits—apicul- 
ture. 

As Lam but a novice, comparatively, you nor 
your readers will not expect any new ideas or sug- 
gestions from me. There is a common interest 
and sympathy, which I believe is felt by every 
lover of bee-culture, which forms, in a certain 
sense, a bond of union among them, and mani- 
fests itself in the desire to learn the success or 
failure of the others, and also in a generous feel- 
ing that prompts those whose knowledge and 
experience fits them as teachers to instruct their 


less skilful and Jess informed brethren. I think 
no profession, calling, or class can lay claim to 
more generous impulses. The rivalry which 
sometimes exists, is for the most part a generous 
rivalry, or rather emulation, as to who will best 
succeed, and most advance the cause. I ought 
possibly to make some exceptions as to this rule ; 
one of which I think may be found in certain 
parties ‘‘who run a machine’’ in New York. 

Having read so many instructive articles from 
your numerous contributors, I feel as if we were 
old acquaintances, Novice, in the last volume, 
in ‘“‘giving in his experience’’ in regard to the 
pleasure with which the Bee Journal is received, 
has given mine. The mails bring me nothing 
that is received with a more hearty welcome. 
By the way, if Novice’s attachment to that name 
is not too strongly rooted, 1 think it is time he 
would resign it to some one else. I would sug- 
gest ‘‘ApEPT”’ as a better name for him. 

It is only within the last few years that even 
a few bee-keepers in this part of the country 
have manifested any interest in advanced bee-cul- 
ture. It is often quite amusing to hear many of 
the foolish and superstitious notions that are 
believed and asserted as facts, even by those who 
have kept bees nearly all their lives. 

This, I think, generally speaking, is a fine 
country for bees. It abounds in fruit trees of 
various kinds, besides locusts, poplars, &c., as 
well as an abundance of white clover, raspberry, 
and many other honey-producing flowers ; and 
in the fall, the Aster, in full supply, comes in, in 
time to save many late swarms. 

But this season, so far, has been the most un- 
favorable I have known here. The fruit trees 
bloomed early in April, and some strong stocks 
swarmed in the latter part of that month and the 
first few days in May; at which time a cold wet 
spell of weather set in, lasting for about two 
weeks, followed by very dry weather up to the 
present time. Although white clover has bloomed 
in profusion, it affords no honey, the bees scarcely 
visiting it. This is our season for storing sur- 
plus honey, yet hardly a single stock is working 
in boxes. 

Bees here are always wintered on their summer 
stands. We donot have the trouble and expense 
of bee-houses. We, however, find it very diffi- 
cult to keep Italian bees pure here, on account 





of the great number of black bees in the country. 
I hope the time will soon come when the fertili- 
| zation of the queen can be controlled, and that 
by some simple process that any intelligent api- 
arian can understand and adopt. The man who 
will perfect this discovery, will rank with Lang- 
stroth and Hruschka, and will “attain unto the 
first three’? among the mighty men in the bee- 
keeping kingdom. 

Some of us find it difficult to procure Italian 
queens. I sent an order to Mr. Alley, accom- 
panied with the money, nearly a year ago, and I 
have not yet received my queens. I wrote tohim 
on the subject last fall, and again this spring. 
In his last letter he promised to send them by 
| the last of May or the first of June; but they 
have not yet arrived. I am somewhat surprised 
at this, as he is spoken of in the Journal asa 
‘ reliable dealer. If he treats many others so, I 
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fear his reputation will suffer. 
might conclude that others besides the ‘‘ heathen 
Chinee”’ are up to “ ways that are dark, and tricks 
that are vain.”’ 

I hope with the present volume will commence 
an increased interest in the Journal, and an in- 
creased effort on the part of bee-keepers to aug- 
ment its list of subscribers ; and that the time 
will soon come when you will find it your interest, 


as well as that of your readers, to make it a | 


semi-monthly publication. I send the names of 
three old and one new subscriber. 


C. N. Austin, M. D. 
Lewisbury, West Va., June 20, 1871. 


———_- eve 
{For the American Bee Journal.] 
Letter from Kansas. 


Mr. Epitror :—Bee-keeping in Kansas is just | 


inits infancy. Not many have as yet adopted the 
modern improvements. Many believe in signs, 


Some people | 


f 
} 


that of two years ago, we would have got at 
least twenty-five pounds of box honey. 

We have been much pleased to see some of 
your correspondents hitting the various humbug 
patents and hive venders just about as they de- 
served. But we were astonished beyond meas- 
ure to see, in the last number of the Journal, 


| one of the humbug killers set himself up to be 


killed in turn. Yes, brother Gallup has gota 
recipe for making bee-hives for the moderate sum 
of one dollar! This is what we would call a 


| simon pure humbug, selling a description of an- 


| other man’s patent hive. 


We hope bee-keepers 


| will hold fast to their dollars, at least till friend 
| Gallup tests his hive; for he informs us that he 
| has just put bees in them, though he puts forth 


| extravagant claims for it. 
| stroth hive is nowhere in comparison (as his 


The standard Lang- 


language implies). ‘‘The advantages are too 
numerous to even think of,’’ at one time. Now 


| as competition is the life of business, we propose 


and wonders, and luck. They are too supersti- 


tious, and consequently this has been a good 
field for humbug peddlers. Last fall we organ- 
ized an association for this county (Douglas), 
the first one organized in this State. The so- 
ciety holds monthly meetings, and has created 
quite an interest in the bee line. Such associa- 
tions are the surest preventives of being hum- 
bugged by patent vendors. 
Bees do very well here. 
good bee country, considering that we have not 


to furnish Gallup’s descriptions at the extraordi- 
narily low figure of three cents apiece by the 
thousand. If Mr. Gallup can’t afford them for 


| less than a dollar, we think printing costs more 
| down at the ‘*Orchard”’ than it does out here. 


To any one ordering from us, we will throw in 
the ‘‘Twining six secrets’ for handling and 


| managing bees, for which the inventor charges 
| ten dollars ; by means of which secrets you can 
| increase one swarm to sixty-four in one season, 


In fact, we think ita | 


many of the best honey plants, sueh as white | 


clover, alsike clover, &c., which, however, can 
easily be introduced ; gnd we would advise Mr. 
W. F. Bason, who “ 
is a good honey district,’’ to come to Kansas 


and, in combination with the Gallup hive, you 
could undoubtedly make one hundred, and se- 
cure a ton of honey from each hive. every year. 


| Novice would be thrown quite in the shade with 


| his 330 pounds, and his dollar honey knife. 
wants to know where there | 


and select a good location, where he would have | 
plenty of sumac of the different varieties, and | 


lindens,—a timber range being necessary for the 
best results. Then buckwheat and clover, or 
any other honey-producing plant, should be 
sown, to promote a continuous supply as far as 
possible. 

We have known a hive to throw off six swarms 
in one season ; and all, including the old stock, 


fall is our surplus honey season, and we like it 
much better than when we have to depend on 
getting our surplus at swarming time. Here we 
get through with our increase of colonies, and 

ave them in just such condition as we want 
them to be, when the honey season sets in. 
good swarm in August will, ina good season, 


ing in the hive from fifty to seventy-five pounds, 


| the test of proof. But hear what he says: 


You 
see every one is after the almighty dollar. Here is 
another after it, but, as Novice says, ‘‘indirectly.”’ 
G. M. Doolittle, on page 10, discourses on pure 
Italian queens. The inference from the article 
is, that he wants to do little and get large pay ; 
thus, ‘‘Let the price be kept up at a paying 
figure.’ Therefore he makes many statements 
and assertions which, we doubt, will not stand 
“ The 
queen, besides producing workers with three yellow 


| bunds, must duplicate herself ; in other words, 
wintered well on their summer stands, without 
feeding, besides giving some surplus honey. The | 


her queen progeny must be exactly like herself.— 
One word to those who wish to purchase queens. 


| I would say, get a queen that produces all three- 


A | 


banded workers, uniform in color, and the 
queens from all duplicates of herself. Then 
you will get a queen worth having, and anything 
short of this will be dashed with black blood. 
Such a queen cannot be raised short of eight or 


| ten dollars.’’* All of which means that he is the 
store fifty pounds surplus in boxes, besides stor- | 


thus completely putting the old English adage | 


about swarms out of countenance. 


If the Ex- | 


tractor will do what is claimed for it, we think | 


a person could take from an August swarm, 


with the above conditions, from one hundred | 


to one hundred and fifty pounds. We made 
a forced swarm last year about the 20th of 
September, and it nearly filled the hive with 
comb, and stored enough honey to winter on. 
Yet that was the poorest honey year we have 
had foursome time. If it had been a season like 


only one that keeps pure queens, and you can 
get them for ten dollars. On page 241 of volume 
vi. of the Journal you can read what we take to 
be a deal better authority than these statements. 
It is from Mr. C. F. H. Gravenhorst, of Brauns- 
chweig, Germany. He says: ‘‘ They invariably 
show three yellow bands, sometimes more and 
sometimes less distinctly impressed. The color 
of these bands (of which two are broad and one 
is narrow) varies somewhat according to locality. 


* We think Mr. D. does not raise queens for sale. 
—[Epb. 
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In Upper Italy, the color of the bands is some- 
what light, while in Tessin and the Grisons, it 
approaches more that of the chestnut. The 
drones are yellow on the underside of the body, 
and have two narrow dark yellow (not to say 
clay-colored) bands on the upper. The queens 
differ somewhat as regards coloring. Some are 
yellow to the extreme tip of the abdomen, while 
others have bands less yellow or brownish, 
and from the abdominal segment inward their 
color passes gradually into a darker shade.— 
Many of these queens produce princesses all 
uniformly alike. of yellow or brownish color ; 
whereas, the daughters of others are more or less 
blackish or dark, not resembling their mothers. 
But all the queens derived from the districts 
named, without exception, produce workers hav- 
ing yellow or brownish (orange colored) bands. 
Such is the archetype of the Italian bee. All 
deviations therefrom are no longer pure, whether 
passing in one direction or another.’”’ Mr. Doo- 
little will have to try again. But if it is, as he 
states, that queens of his kind cannot be raised 
for less than eight or ten dollars, we must con- 
tinue to want them. It is the poorest recom- 
mendation that could be given to the Italians, 
that it costs so much to breed one queen. We 
want no hives or queens that cannot be produced 
for less money. If the Italians are what is 
claimed for them ; if they breed twice as fast as 
the blacks, &c., then we can sell stocks for about 
half what we would have to charge for blacks ; 
and so with queens, But if they are like the 
Norway oats humbug,—that on paper would pro- 
duce one hundred and fifty bushels to the acre, 
but in the ground would produce only about 
half what the black oats do,—then of course the 
price must be higher, as it costs twice as much 
to produce them. Now, if we cannot raise 
Italian bees and queens cheaper than ean we can 
raise the blacks, we will drive every last thief of 
them out of our apiary ; and think a good way 
to do it would be,—as Mr. Alley recommends in 
the introduction of queens,—vomit them to death 
with tobacco smoke. 

We cannot see why there is so much bother 
about fertilization in confinement. Any queen 
that cannot fly out to meet the drones, is of no 
account ; and if she meets a black drone, you 
have just as good a bee, if not one a little better. 
It is not yet a settled fact that the Italians are 
enough better to go to any trouble to keep them 
pure. If it were not for the trade in Italian 
queens, we fear their reputation would fall 
down nearly to zero. The only distinguishing 
trait we see about them is their disposition to 
rob and steal. In a neighborhood where there 
are plenty of black bees, they will store much 
more honey; they will rob all weakly stocks, 
and there is where they get it. In towns and 
cities they will also store more honey. They will 
get it in sugar barrels, and from candy shops. 


Lawrence, July 1871. Noan CAMERON. 





** The bird of evening hour, the humming bee, 
And the wild music of the mountain rill, 
Seem breathing sorrow, as they murmur by.” 


W. F. D. 








[For the American Bee Journal.) 


Our Honey Extractor. 





We wrote to Mr. Peabody on the 3d of April 
ordering the machine ; and when we got to the 
station on the morning of the 14th, on our way 
to the city, we found it safe and sound, looking 
none the worse for its long journey from Boston. 

We were so anxious to try it that, about a 
week afterwards, we opened one of our hives 
and took out the two outside combs, and taking 
them into a warm room, we uncapped them and 
put them inthe machine. All the family assem- 
bled to see the wonderful operation, and we must 
say that it was not with the greatest confidence 
that we began to turn, for the honey was stored 
in the fall, and was very thick. But after a few 
revolutions we saw that it was ‘all right ;’’ and 
in five minutes we had two quarts of extracted 
honey for ourselves, and two empty combs for 
the bees. 

On the 14th of May we put upper stories on 
seven of our hives, and on the 24th began ex- 
tracting honey in earnest. What was our sur- 
prise on finding that the first hive we opened 
had, in the ten days, stored twenty-four pounds 
of honey, besides building five full-sized Lang- 
stroth frames of comb. This exceeded anything 
in our bee experience ; and we could hardly be- 
lieve our senses when we found that the others 
had done about as much. And when, on the 
| 29th, we opened our first hive again and got 
| thirty pounds for the five days’ work, and the 
| same amount from the second one, we began to 
ask what can we do with it? At first we had 
put it into self-sealing fruit jars, which we had 
used for preserves the year before. Now they 
are all full, and so are all the other jars in the 
house. We ordered a gross of quart jars, but 
while we are waiting for them, what shall we do 
with the honey? Some one suggests the water- 
cooler. It will hold three or four gallons, and 
we immediately fill it. The soup tureen follows, 
and then the milk pitcher, and we are just draw- 
ing on the milk pans, and beginning to think 
that there may be more pleasant places than a 
land flowing with milk and honey, when—much 
to our joy—the jars arrive. But even they prove 
only a temporary relief ; they are soon full; and 
notwithstanding an order for ten gallons in bulk 
just filled, we begin to fear that we will be 
turned out of house and home, to make room 
for the yield of our seven experimental hives. 

DaniEL M. WORTHINGTON. 

St. Dennis, Md., June 29, 1871. 





{For the American Bee Journal.) 


From an Iowa Lady. 





en 


Mr. Eprror :—While rejoicing over the im- 
proved tone and character of the Journal, I still 
wish it would be more practical. 

We have plenty of reports of success, also of 
failures ; now let us have the probable reason of 
each. The beginner scans the pages of the Jour- 
nal for advice, as to what he or she shall do to 
‘ insure a good yield of honey—that being the 
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legitimate aim of bee-keeping ; but there is sel- 
dom an article to that effect. Thanks to Mr. 
Gallup for his excellent paper in the March num- 
ber, read before the National Convention. 

It is very easy to multiply stocks and rear 
queens, but there is soon a limit to that busi- 
ness ; honey is the real object, and how to get 
the most of it. Let the experienced ones look 
back to their own beginning, and they will un- 
derstand what I (and others) want. 

Quite a number of persons of my acquaint- 
ance are taking a very lively interest in the 
business. I send you the name of a young lady 


who teaches school, but says she is going to try | 
some other means of support ; so she has bought | 


six stands of bees, is putting them all in mova- 
ble frames, is going to transfer the old stocks 
after swarming, intends to Italianize them, and 
has subscribed for the Journal. So please help 
her in her endeavor. 

The old theory of having a capped cell before 
. Swarming is entirely exploded with me ; for this 
season my bees have very rarely had one, or any 
preparation for one, when they swarmed. I at- 
tribute it to the Italians—they are all of that 
kind. My black ones never did so. My first 
swarm came off on the 2d day of May—‘‘ Lat. 
41°.” It cast a swarm on the 18th of June. 

Mrs. L. HoLLINeswortnH. 
Sandusky, Iowa. 


It is only on a thorough mastery of theory that suc- 
cessful practice can be based—all short of that is mere 
empiricism. The time is past for trusting to luck in 
bee culture. 

The young lady has made choice of what, properly 
managed, will be a more pleasing and more remuner- 
ative pursuit than that which she is about abandon- 
ing ; yet it requires study, though it will amply repay 


it. She begins, too, at the right season, and with the | 
She will not now be likely | y 
| the hive, to enable you to make a more satisfac- 


right number of colonies. 
to be over elated by the flattering, though ofttimes 
delusive, promises of early spring ; and have colo- 


nies enough to engage her attention and occupy her | 
leisure, till she can qualify herself and has time to | 


superintend a larger number. 


As successful wintering is confessedly one of the | 
masterpieces of bee-keeping, preparing her colonies | 


for that should be among the things first in order 
even now; and to that end, it should be borne in 


mind that plenty of bees is as essential as a large | 


store of honey—the latter being, in some cases, a 
decided disadvantage. We think many more stocks 


perish in winter from paucity of numbers than from | 


deficiency of stores. 
A swarm from a prime swarm the same season is 


rarely a desirable acquisition, unless it be in localities | holes, through which the bees can pass out, but 
‘ g ; , S! 


well favored with fall pasturage. The parent colony, 


deprived of its queen, becomes much depopulated | 
before it can have its working force replenished from | 


the eggs of the young queen (if indeed she be not 
lost or become a drone-breeder). Nearly sixty days 
will elapse from the swarming before the young 


bees enter on active outdoor labor, and by that time | 


there is usually little for them to gather. The swarm 
too—seldom a large one—unless immediately fur- 


nished with empty combs and well fed perseveringly, - 


enters on the winter campaign as a feeble nursling, if 


not as an actual starveling. The proper course, when | 


the thing does occur, is to reunite the two bodies on 


the second day, after destroying the queen cells; or | 
killing the queen if she is an old one, and giving the | 


colony a fertile one, if practicable.—[Ep. 








[For the American Bee Journal.] 


A few Apiarian Devices. 


Dear Bee JourNaL :—As Novice has given 
the Bee-journalers many good hints and devices 
_ as many, though as I know he might have 

ne), I thought it well to add somewhat to the 
list. 

And, first, I will mention a frame-holding boz. 
This is very convenient for holding frames of 
surplus honey, either when we want to cut out 
or uncap. The size I use will hold about seven 
frames. This, when filled, is heavy enough to 
lift about. The top and front side are each 
hinged. When in use, the top opens backwards 
and the front downwards. In the bottom of the 
box is a tin pan, the size of the bottom and one 
inchdeep This catches the dripping honey. 

I sometimes find another device useful to hold 
a single frame. Take an inch thick board as 
long as the frame, and three or four inches broad. 
Bore an inch hole in the center, through which 
insert a hard wood pin that is shouldered, and 
set vertically ina hard wood block. At each end 
of the board nail an upright, which should be 
some two inches loner than the height of the 
frame. Now put this right-angled on the top of 
the shouldered pin and it is ready to hold the 
frame, which you can then revolve and examine 
either side without having to liftit. A tin pan 
should be made for this also, to catch the drip- 
ping. 

Every hive should have a glass, through which 
to see the condition of the colony ; and on the 
inside of the shutter should be tacked a piece of 
white paper, on which to keep a record of the 
history of the hive. 

A good pocket looking-glass, also, is useful for 
throwing the light of the sun or of a candle into 


tory examination. A large spatula is very con- 
venient, to scrape up the loose liquid honey. 
Have a good sized, flat bottomed, square cornered 
basket, in which to carry tools when at work. 
Have a memorandum book, too, in which to note 
what should be done for any hive or colony—all 
of which should be numbered with a zinc label. 
(Here is the receipt for the zinc ink. It will last 
forever, as I have tried it twice. One drachm 
each of verdigris and sal ammoniac, half adrachm 
of lampblack, and ten drachms of rain water. ) 
To get the bees out of removed honey boxes, 
have a small box set over the honey box hole or 


cannot return. They can go out either under a 
light tin or brass valve or door, so made as to 
swing a little above the center, or under a small 


| varnish brush fastened nearly horizontally over 


the exit hole. 

The best smoker I have tried is made of paper 
and cotton rags. Cut off half of a paper flour 
sack (a 25 or 50 pounder), spread it out flat, and 
on it lay two heaping handfuls of cotton rags; 
roll all together tightly, and tie at every two or 
three inches with good hempen twine. To keep 
it from burning too much when in use, put a 
brick or stone over the burning end. We, (that 
is ‘‘we-uns,”’ all of us) are apt to use too much 
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smoke; but then it is a very good thing to fill 
the bees eyes with, so that they can't see, don’t 
you see, when they get too saucy. A small sprin- 
kle of sugar water is a good thing to use, when 
ary | hives. 

But I am getting to the end of my sheet, so 
must dry up. Yet here comes Novice with his 
railroad! Well, that’s a good idea too, especi- 
ally for all who like him, are raising honey by 
horse or steam power! With the movable 
frames, the honey-slinger, artificial combs, and 
railroad, and Novice for conductor, the old fogy 
gummers had better “clear the track,” you bet. 

H. T. Couuins. 

Jacksonville, Ills. 


P. §.—The dear little pets have done unusually 
well hereabouts, up to this time. They have 
been working with their sleeves rolled up and 
shirt collars unbuttoned, for many many days 

ast. 

‘ Did you ever hear of a man’s naming all his 
bees? Some of the boys think mine are all 
named ; and could not that be, if all in one hive 
had the same name—thus call all those in No. 1. 
Billy, and all those in No. 2. Polly Ann, &c., 
&e. ? H. T. C. 





[For the American Bee Journal.] 


“Old Fogies,” and “ Bee-on-the-Brain.” 


Mr. Eprror :—Not seeing any correspondence 
from these quarters in the Journal, I thought I 
would try my hand. If this is not worth the 
trouble of printing, throw it away, and there 
will be no hard thoughts about it. 

We had an early spring. Bees swarmed in 
May, earlier than I knew them for a good many 
years. My first swarm came out on the 15th 
of May. (These were natives.) I played blind 
smart with some of my colonies, but nevertheless 
do not regret it, for I learned a good lesson 
therefrom—a lesson for beginners. I set out in 
the spring fifteen colonies in good condition, 
and have increased them to thirty-five (natural 
increase), besides getting some six or seven 
hundred pounds of surplus honey in boxes. 1 
have procured a honey-slinger, and the way I 
shall sling honey from the combs will be a cau- 
tion. I expect to learn another lesson about 
“‘slinging,’’ but ‘‘a person never gets too old to 
learn !"’ 

I am now preparing to seed fifteen acres of 
land with buckwheat exclusively for my bees, 
from which I expect to realize some profit. 

While 1 write, every now and then I glance at 
the yellow jackets which Mr. T. G. McGaw sent 
me. I am so particularly well pleased with 
them, that I am determined to have no others. 
I have succeeded in raising two virgin queens 





us in this delightful pursuit. May many more 
still be added to the list. I read Sue W.’s arti- 
cle with much pleasure, and agree with hey on 
the extracted honey and unprincipled men. It 
is an every day occurrence to meet with such 
men, who will sell to the ignorant public their 
worthless humbugs, whether in the shape of 
adulterated or fictitious honey, or patent bee 
hives, &c. 

** Old Fogies !’’—There are several old stand- 
by’s around here, who profess to know more 
about the bee than even the veteran Langstroth 
himself. I had the pleasure of meeting one of 
these knowing ones the other day, at a neigh- 
boring apiary, and we had it up on one side and 
down the other ; but I finally got him where the 
wool was close. I asked him what he thought 
of the Italian bees and the movable frame hives ? 
He thought them to be Yankee humbugs. He 
was blowing his horn about a barrel of honey 
from twenty-five colonies, and ten pounds of wax 
from each colony, after taking the honey from 
them. LIasked him what he did with the bees. 
His reply was that he put them to death with 
the fumes of brimstone. He was actually afraid 
to go within forty feet of the bees, unless it was 
in the dark, and he was fixed up to plunder them 
in the night; like a thief. (That’s a good name 
for such men.) 

“* Bee-on-the-Brain /’’—While there are a few 
old fogies about, there are many more dreadfully 
troubled with the bee fever, without much hope 
of speedy recovery. Some of them have the 
disease so bad that they have destroyed nearly 
all their bees, by ill judged transferring and 
hastily making two swarms from one. The first 
symptom of the disease shows itself in the shape 
of ‘‘a Journal, a bee-book, and a patent hive ;’’ 
and the next thing wanted is a dollar for their 
bees. When you ask them what makes them 
destroy their bees in this silly style, the answer 
is—‘* We work according to the book |”? That’s 
what the book says!’ Well, that’s one way of 
getting book knowledge! We need a little 
practical knowledge first, to be got only by 
watching the operations of some experienced 
bee-keeper, observing what we see, and treasur- 
ing in the memory what we really do learn. By 
thus working with a man that does understand 
his business, and by reflecting on his practice, a 
beginner will become better grounded in the 
requisite fundamental knowledge, than he ever 
can be by hastily reading books or essays while 
he yet does not understand the meaning of most 
of the terms employed, and has not the least 
idea whether one process recommended is better 
than another, or is at all worth adopting. 
Readers, do not understand me as asserting that 
no useful information is to be obtained from 


| books or by reading. On the contrary, I main- 


from those procured from the above named | 


gentleman. They show ‘all the marks of their 
mother.’’ That’s what we want. The next 


trouble is to get them fertilized purely. Iam | 


trying the confinement process on a new princi- 
ple ; and if I have success, will give it to the 
bee-keeping public free of charge. 

Iam glad to see another lady embarking with 


| 


tain that much may be gained thereby, if taken 
up at the right time and in the right manner; 
but beginners should not ‘go it blind,’”’ nor 
trust all they read or try everything suggested. 

Mr. Editor, I was surprised to find our old 
friend Gallup setting his hook so late in the sea- 
son. We have afore now bit, and got bit, several 
times ; but Gallup is a responsible good “old or 
young ”’ bee-brother, and we are hence not afraid 


ee 
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that he will undertake to sell anything that is 
of no value to the bee-keeper, and I therefore 
let him pass. 

I bought a honey extractor from Mr. J. L. 
Peabody, of Virden, Illinois. It arrived in due 
time and was given a fair trial. I must say it 
works like a charm, throwing out from ninety- 
five to ninety-eight per cent. of the honey, and 
leaving the comb uninjured in the slightest de- 

ee. I can confidently recommend it to bee- 

eepers as just the thing, which no kee-keeper 
who has a single stand of bees, should be 
without. 

I must say something about our monthly 
visitor. 

Mr. Editor, and Bee-keepers generally. We 
want the old American Bee Journal semi-monthly, 
and how are we to get it? The answer is by 
paying for it. So here’s at you. I will be one 
of the many that will pay five dollars for one 
year, semi-monthly. Hoping to hear a general 
response, I close. T. H. B. Woopy. 

Pleasant Valley, Mo., July 7, 1871. 





[For the American Bee Journal] 


Amateur No. 2. 


After “‘ gobbling up”’ all there was in the July 
number of the Journal, we remarked to our bet- 
ter half, that we were foolish enough to try every 
plan suggested in the Journal for progress in 
bee-culture. So we rushed to the workshop and 
made a lot of Novice’s Nurseries, and put therein 
our queen cells that were ready for them. I 
must say that I ‘‘kinder like’ the idea. So 
when they hatch, I will introduce them to the 
nucleus boxes in my wire house, according to the 
plan of Mr. Langstroth in the same number of 
the Journal. 

I wonder if every bee-man derives as much 
benefit from reading the American Bee Journal 
as I do. Here are two ideas—good ones, too— 
in the July number ; and every number has as 
many that we may put to practice. I think it 
well to try all that have any show for success. 
If we fail there is not much lost ; if we succeed, 
there is something more added to our store of 
useful knowledge. 

There is one thing I don’t like to see—so 
much talk about patent hives. 
it do? I don’t suppose any man ever got rich 
— a patent for a bee-hive. J am sure, if he 
would spend his time in attending to bees, he 
would make more money ; and if he would give 
a plain description of his improvement in the 
Journal, and leave bee-keepers free to use it or 
not, I am confident that they would be better 
off. For then many worthless things that are 
now jn use would be rejected. 

lam using a hive that I like better than any 
patented hive I have ever seen, and I propose to 
give a description of it. I think it must be on 
the order of Gallup’s hive as intimated by him 
in the July number of the Journal. My hive is 
two feet long, and thirteen inches wide by fif- 
teen inches deep, inside measure. 


What good does | made in the best style, at a cost of two dollars. 

















| pected in fertilizing in my wire house. 


It is used | 
without a bottom board. If a bottom board is | 


used, cut the board eighteen inches long and 
thirteen inches wide. Nail two boards across 
the bottom, so as to form an alighting board, 
three inches wide in front. The frames are sus- 
pended from a rabbet on the sides of the hive, 
deep enough to admit an air space of three- 
eighths of an inch between the top bar of the 
frame and the top board of the hive. The frames 
are fourteen inches deep, by twelve and a half 
inches wide, and are held off from the sides of 
the hive by a three cornered strip tacked on the 
sides of the hive six inches from the bottom. 
The top bar is fourteen inches long and an inch 
and a half wide; projects over side bars three- 
fourths of an inch, to hang on the rabbets. 
When suspended in the hive, the fop bars form 
a honey-board. For upward ventilation, or ac- 
cess to boxes above, &c., cut a notch in each top 
bar about the centre. To hold the frames the 
proper distance apart below, drive nails with 
broad heads into the side bars four inches from 
the bottom. The comb-guide and bottom bar, I 
put on by sawing kerfs into the ends of the side 
bars, half an inch deep, and insert thin strips, 
twelve and a half inches long, half an inch 
wide and one-eighth inch thick. Fasten with 
small nails. For the top of the hive, I use a 
broad board with a one-and-a-half inch clamp 
on each end, to prevent warping. Now, the 
most important point is the division board, 
fourteen inches long, thirteen inches wide, with 
a clamp on top fourteen inches long and seven- 
eighths of an inch wide, to suspend on rabbets 
just as the frames. This board can be shoved 
up against the frames, if there are only two or 
three ; thus, when the colony is weak, the heat 
is not lost. A quart of bees in a quart measure is 
comparatively as good asa bushel of bees ina 
bushel measure. As the swarm grows larger, 
add frames to any number desired. 

This size hive will hold fifteen frames, but if 
that is not enough, make the hive longer. If 
side boxes are preferred, there is plenty of room 
in this hive. The division board answers the 
place of a movable side to the hive, and when 
removed gives every facility for handling frames. 
I like the broad top bar better than the narrow 
for many reasons. A double hive is easily made 
by putting a hive on top, without a bottom 
board. All the conveniences of the most expen- 
sive hive are combined in this ; and it can be 


I hope I have made the description plain enough 
for any one to make the hive; if not, you have 
not spent even one dollar for it. 

I will give Gallup one dollar if he will describe 
his hive in the Journal. Then all bee-raisers 
will get it once for all. I was sorry that he took 
the plan for describing his hive. I think the 
time is not far distant, when patent bee-hive 
men will have to take to some other calling for 
a living, for I believe that there is an awakening 
up on this subject among the people, and they 
will not much longer countenance such things. 

I have not succeeded quite as well as I ex- 
1 think 
because I do not feed regularly enough. I can 
shake hands with Novice on the fertilizing ques- 
tion, in the common way. Last year I lost over 
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one hundred queens, and did not succeed in a 
single instance, though I tried all the plans I 
saw recommended. I think that the wire house 
I use, or a smaller house—say two feet square— 
placed over the nucleus boxes, with gauze of 
such sizé meshes that the worker could pass, but 
drones and queens would have to stay in, is the 
only way to succeed. Many after confining 
drones and queens together, take the presence of 
a dead drone with extruded organs, as certain 
evidence of the fertilization. But this will not 
do, for I have frequently caught a drone while 
he was flying, caught him very gently too, yet 
the very touch caused the extension of the 
organs and his instant death. I have frequently, 
also, had them die thus in the cages with the 
queen, and supposed that flying against the cage 
caused it. 
My NursERY 

is made thus: Put two cross bars to your honey 
frames, drive nails two inches apart, through 
these cross bars, and also through the top bar, 
sharpen them well. Make wire cages two inches 
long and an inch and a half in diameter ; fasten 
at one end with a wooden stopper, and have a 
wooden stopper in reserve for the other end. 
Fasten the queen cell on this reserved stopper 
with a tack, slip it into the cage, so that the 
cage will fit tightly on the stopper over the cell. 
Then stick these cages on to the nails in your 
frame ; suspend the whole thing in a hive full of 
bees, and all will be right. When they hatch 
you will not have to handle the queen in your 
fingers. Just slip the cage off the sharp nail, 
and dispose of your queen as you please. 

And, now, hurrah for bee-culture is the cry of 


AMATEUR. 
July 8, 1871. 





[For the American Bee Journal.] 


“The Journal,” “Hive Controversy,” and ‘‘Intro- 
ducing Queens.” 


Dear JOURNAL :—Please find with this a little 
cash, to clear up A. B. J. record for 1871-72. 
Wish that we could have the Journal fortnightly, 
by paying double price. Each number is so full of 
interest, advertisements and all, that when re- 
ceived, Novice-like we go for its contents regard- 
less of every other duty, whether of a business 
or of a domestic nature. Would gladly take every 


contributor by the hand, and cordially thank | 


each for his articles. The enthusiasm of Novice, 
the self-reliance and pluck of Alley, the quaint 
satire of Quinby, and the crisp and instructive 
sayings of Gallup, are the seasoning ingredients 
Na rich treat, made up of the very best mate- 
rials. 

Have read carefully the numerous articles 
upon the great ‘‘Hive Controversy,’’ ‘ Rival 
Claims,”’ ‘‘Honor to whom Honor,”’ &c., &c., 
and must confess the acrimonious manner in 
which this subject is being discussed, will not 
tend to unite the great brotherhood of bee- 
keepers. The opinion seems to prevail quite 
extensively, that Mr. Langstroth has not been 
fairly treated; that some are unwilling to ac- 


} 





knowledge him as the originator of the movable ' 
frame ; and that thousands are availing them- 

selves of bis genius, without making a suitable 

money recompense—all of which may be directly 

or indirectly true. So far as we have been able 

to discover, Mr. Langstroth has the credit of 
being the first to introduce, in a practical form, 

the movable frames into this country. And 

when we consider their great utility and advan- 

tages, it becomes plainly evident that we owe 

him a mountain of gratitude and thanks. He 

richly deserves it all. But keep your tempers, 

gentlemen, and do not lose sight of the great 

fact, that matters of this kind are very rarely 

settled, so as to subserve the exclusive interest 

of any one person. 

Not wishing to get entangled in this subject 
at present, we will abruptly leave it and pass on 
to more congenial topics. 

Our bees were wintered in a perfectly dark 
room in the cellar, under the cook-room, venti- 
lated by means of a tin tube connecting with the 
cook-stovepipe, as recommended by Mr. Briggs. 
The hives were prepared by simply removing the 
caps and supers. The temperature was kept at 
32°; the bees remained remarkably quiet durin 
their long confinement of four months; an 
each stock came out in the spring strong and in 
a healthy condition. The average consumption 


| of honey did not exceed seven and a half pounds 


per hive. We have wintered bees in a great va- 
riety of ways, but never before got them through 
so satisfactorily. Good ventilation and perfect 
darkness are indispensable for in-door win- 
tering. 

One of the stocks lost its queen last fall, and 
we did not discover the fact until quite late in 
the spring. We gave them a nice one, and they 
very promptly dumped her out of the hive, 
Tried smokin,, caging, feeding, and detaching, 
but without avail. The little mules cbstiantely 
refused to accept a queen upon any terms. We 
supplied them with a frame of brood in all stages, 
with young bees adhering, taken from an Italian 
stock, but it was of no use. Those perverse and 
stiff-necked old fellows would neither construct 
a queen cell, nor allow the young bees to do so. 
The future of that refractory stock looked dis- 
mal enough truly; but we were determined to 


| bring them toa realizing sense of their forlorn 


and lost condition, if it took the last bee, and so 
went at them in this way: Depriving a stock of 


| blacks of their queen, we put her in a large cage, 





with muslin sewed over the top, and food enough 
for a week’s campaign ; then taking two frames 
of brood, covered with young bees from a strong 
stock, we placed them in the centre of the bellig- 
erents, and suspended the cage between them. 
Removing the hive to the cellar, kept them cool 
and comfortable for three days ; when they were 
brought out about sunset and allowed to fly. 
We then fed them two spoonfuls of sugar syrup, 
morning and evening, for several days. On the 
sixth day we smoked them gently with cotton 
rags, just enough to confuse and drive them to 
their stores ; and after removing each frame and 
sprinkling the bees with syrup, we immersed the 
queen in the syrup, and released her on one of 
the frames of brood, holding it in our hands 
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until the bees had cleaned her off, that we might 
promptly check any disposition to smother or 
sting her. When the bees on this frame had dis- 
covered her royalty and evidently accepted her, 
we replaced the frame in the centre of the hive, 
filled up with the other frames—feeding as be- 
fore for several days. A subsequent examina- 
tion showed that she was accepted, and the 
stock is now doing finely. 

I have introduced a large number of queens 
and very rarely lose one. I usually deprive the 
stock of its black queen, and suspend the cage 
containing the Italian, confined by a piece of 
cotton or muslin, between two brood-combs, and 
feed two or three times a day, until the bees re- 
lease her, by eating through the cotton cloth, 
which they generally do within forty-eight 
hours. 

We like this plan, as it seldom fails, is easily 
done, and the hive remains queenless only two 
or three days. We do not think that any one 
method will always succeed, as the condition of 
stocks varies somuch. Would recommend libe- 
ral feeding, as bees are less disposed to sting the 
new queen, and more willing to receive her, if 
kept full of liquid sweets. Am not in favor of 
the tobacco-stupefying process, although it gen- 
erally succeeds. Think moderate chloroforming 
much preferable ; but scarcely ever have occa- 
sion to resort to such desperate methods. 

Gro. 8. SrisBy. 

Winterport, Me., June 14, 1871. 


os ——— 


[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Patent Hives. 


Mr. Eprror :—The welcome visitor—the May 
number of the Bee Journal—is received. The 
first thing we see is some one blowing his horn 
about his hive. There is Mr. A., speaking of the 
Bay State Hive as being far superior to any in 
use. Weall know there are as good hives in use 
as Mr. A. dares to bring before the public. But 
if he don’t watch Novice, he will hit him a rap 
across the knuckles, as he did Mr. Hazen. It 
looks as if Mr. A. would like to sell some more 
territory for his Bay State Hive.* If he does, 
Mr. Editor, there are advertising columns in the 
Journal for this purpose. Let the Bay State 


hatched. 
There are too many patent bee-hive men blow- 


ing around, and misleading the public with their | 
There ought to be a fair trial | 


worthless trash. 
given to those hives, and then the one that 
proved to be the best, should have the credit. 
How is it that before Mr. Langstroth invented 
the movable frame hive, these men were all as 
quiet as mice? But no sooner did he bring the 
hidden mystery to light, than, presto, every one 
became an ‘‘inventor”’ (so-called), and the 
country was flooded with these wonderful things, 
agreeing only in being infringements of Mr. Lang- 
stroth’s patent. But, say some, we improved on 


t * Mr. A. has no patent, and of course no ter- 
ritory, to sell.—[Ep. 








his patent! Yes, in the way of moth trap, fly 
holes, etc., which are as big humbugs as ever 
were brought before the public. 

Now let me tell you one thing, and it is this : 
As soon as a man begins to speak of moth-proof 
hives and moth traps, set him down as an igno- 
ramus or something worse. It is farcical for 
them to claim that they improved by the applica- 
tion of a moth trap. Who first invented the 
very best and only real moth trap? Was it not 
Mr. Langstroth, when he invented the movable 
frame hive, that gives you control of the bees 
and all their enemies? What more do you want 
for this purpose than the movable frames? 

As to where you place the surplus honey 
boxes, that depends on circumstances, and ordi- 
narily is of no more value than a row of pins. J 
want surplus honey boxes on the top of the hive, 
instead of at its side, back, bottom, or anywhere 
else. 

I close by wishing success to the American Bee 
Journal, to Mr. Langstroth, and to all deserving 
bee-keepers. 

HALiPrax, 2d. 





[Fur the American Bee Jocrnal.] 


Improved Thomas Hive. 


Mr. Eprror :—As I observe you have readers 
who use the ‘‘Thomas’’ hive, they may be in- 
terested in an alteration I have made, which, 
without expense, has much increased its value. I 
am not recommending the hive as superior to 
many others; but only writing for the benefit of 
those who already have these hives in their api- 
aries, and do not wish to incur all the inconve- 
niences of a variety of hives in the same yard. 

I have always found the slanting bottom of 
the frames a great objection, as the combs could 
never be turned end for end. It is quite a simple 
operation to shake off the bees, and cut down 
the longer side to the same length as the shorter 
one. 1 then saw off the bottom of the hive, so 
that the bottom of the frames will be only half 
an inch from the floor, when the hive is used 
without the bottom piece. The bottom is now 
to be securely nailed at its sides, holding the 
bottom board in its original position. The but- 
tons are removed and placed on the side of the 


| hive, soas to hold it in position when it is placed 
Hive remain in the Bay State—where it was | 


on this movable bottom piece. The entrance 


| hole is now made above the cross bar, instead of 


under, as formerly, but is closed when the hive 
is on its movable bottom, for that is now en- 
tirely open in front. 

When the hives are thus prepared, I put a 
second hive on the top of the first (of course 
without its movable bottom), and divide the 
frames, placing four in each hive, and empty 
frames between them. My stocks, in ten days, 
filled the new frames with worker combs. I 
thus gained the whole strength of the colony, to 
make this new comb, instead of only a portion 
of them, as is the case with a swarm ; and when 
filled with brood and mostly capped, I make a 
new stock with the old queen and a fair propor- 
tion of the bees—giving them one of the hives and 
most of the brood. The old stock is very strong, 
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and works immediately in boxes, or small frames 
five inches deep, which I find more profitable. 

I have found this alteration simple, convenient, 
and profitable. It leaves the body of the hive 
very little smaller, and yet more compact for 
wintering. When emptied, the honey becomes 
salable in our eastern markets. 

The ‘‘ Thomas Jmproved”’ has all the advan- 


when they were fully re-examined by the Patent 


| Office, and granted. They are as follows, using 


tages of the double Langstroth used by Novice | 


and others for that purpos«. 
CHARLES DAWBARN. 
Stanwich, Conn., June 29, 1871. 


ee 
[For the American Bee Journal.] 


The Thomas Hive. 


The occasion of renewing "my subscription to 
the American Bee Journal, affords me an oppor- 
tunity of noticing a communication of Mr. G. 
Cork in the November No., 1870, page 105, 
throrgh whose consideration I have had the 
honor of being mentioned in the Journal. In- 
formation coming from one who was ‘ formerly 
an ayent,’? would generally be regarded with 
suspicion, as. being the testimony of a disap- 
pointed man, and the eagerness with which he 
lays hold of a casual remark of a stranger and 
an inquirer in bee-culture, to turn it against the 
hive, shows that he must have been hard up for 
argument. But Mr. C. has a remarkable facility 
of jumping at conclusions, mixing a little that 
he does know with much of what he knows 
nothing. 
had disguised me—‘‘formerly an agent,’? and 
converting the \ in my signature into ‘* Walter.”’ 
Iam still an agent for the sale of the hive, try- 
ing, without any misrepresentation, to dispose 
of it; and, | am happy to say, with steadily 
increasing success—having sold more this spring 
than at any time during my connection with it in 
the spring of 1867. In my neighborhood, I may 
say it is the only hive used, the number of others 
being so insignificdnt. But it is uphill work, 
trying to sell any improved hive where people 
have yet to learn that frame hives possess any 
advantages over boxes of the worst possible 
shape, large at bottom and tapering upwards. 

. P. TaYtor. 

Fitzroy Harbor, Canada, June 14, 1871. 


——__—___ ee 


[For the American Bee Journal.) 
Oluims to Frames, &c. 


Mr. Eprror:—In the May number of the 
Journal, Mr. Beckwith says, ‘‘We don’t know 
what Mr. Langstroth’s frame is” * * * * “T 
suppose the shallow chamber below the honey- 
board, to be Mr. Langstroth’s inventi »n, but be- 
yond that I don’t know what it is.’’ 

Mr. Langstroth’s claims have been so repeat- 
edly published, that ‘it is strange that any in- 
quiring and intelligent bee-keeper should be 
unacquainted with them. But, as it seems to 
be so, I would suggest that you copy them again, 











his own language : 

‘* What I claim as my invention, and desire to 
secure by letters patent, is— 

First. Constructing and arranging the mova- 
ble comb frames of bee hives in such a manner 
that, when placed in the hive or case, they have 
not only their sides and bottoms kept at suitable 
distances from each other and from the case, 
substantially in the manner and for the purposes 
described, but have likewise their tops separated 
from each other, throughout the whole or a por- 
tion of their length, substantially in the manner 
and for the purposes set forth. 

Second. Constructing and arranging movable 
frames in such a manner that when they are in- 
serted in the hive, the distance between them 
may be regulated at will, substantially in the 
manner and for the purposes described. 

Third. Constructing movable frames and ar- 
ranging them in the hive in such a manner that 
the bees can pass above them into a shallow 
chamber or air-space, substantially in the man- 
ner and for any or all purposes set forth. 

Fourth. The shallow chamber, in combination 
with the top bars of the laterally movable frames 
or their equivalents, and with their perforated 
honey-board upon which to place surplus honey 
receptacles, substantially as and for the purposes 
set forth. 

Fifth. A movable partition or divider sub- 
stantially as described, when used in combina 


| tion with movable frames, substantially in the 
I confess I hardly knew myself as he | 


manner and for the purpose described. 

Sizth. The use of movable blocks for exclud- 
ing moths and catching worms, so constructed 
and arranged as to increase or diminish at will 
the size of the bee entrance, substantially in the 
manner and for the purposes set forth.” 

These are the very words of the patent, and 
the careful reader will observe that there is not 
a word said about the size, shape, dimensions, 
or material of the case, box, or hive, in which 
the frames are to be placed, nor of the frames 
themselves. All that is left free to the fancy, 
taste, or judgment of the person making or 
using them, or either of them. But the frames 
themselves, however shaped, with the manner 
of applying or using them, the shallow chamber 
or air-space, the movable partition or divider, 
and the movable blocks for enlarging or dimin- 
ishing the entrance, are claimed as Mr. Lang- 
stroth’s invention, and patented as such. Now, 
as such frames, &c., so constructed and used, 
were certainly never before introduced in prae- 
tical bee-culture, either in this or any foreign 
country, it is hardly conceivable how any doubt 
as to the validity of the patent could have arisen 
in the minds of men disposed to act and deal 
fairly. As Mr. Langstroth himself remarks in 
his cireular—‘‘These claims clearly and fully 
cover all the styles of frames now in use in the 
various hives which have been patented in this 
country, and none of them can be legally used 
without a license from the owners of the ex- 


| tended patent ; the United States courts having 


| decided that no patentee using any of the claims 
from the re-issue of his patent, May 26th, 1863, | 


granted to a previous inventor, can legally 
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make, use, or sell such subordinate patent with- 
out his express consent. We therefore caution 
bee-keepers that the use of such hives, unless 
duly licensed, will render them liable to dam- 
ages for each and every hive so used.” 

‘* While movable comb frames of Huber, Munn, 
and Debeauvoys, for want of the features in- 
vented and patented by Langstroth, have failed 
to be adopted for practical purposes by European 


bee-keepers, the Langstroth invention is now | 
endorsed by some of the most eminent foreign | 


apiarians.”’ 


claims, as granted by the Patent Office, after re- 
peated examination of them, will relieve the 


the result of the suit now brought by Mr. Otis 


against H. A. King, for infringement of the | 


Langstroth patent, will speedily settle the whole 
question, and determine the liabilities of par- 
ties. Let the Right prevail. 
H. N. Oszorn. 
Concord Depot, Va. 





[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Two Things Worth Knowing. 


The general impression among bee-keepers is, 
that when a top swarm issues from a hive and 
then returns, the queen is either lost on the ex- 
cursion, or did not leave the hive. Last sum- 
mer I met an exception to this rule. A small 
Italian swarm issued from a little hive. The 
little things showed an unwillingness to alight, 
and made an attempt to leave for the woods. 
They were met by a shower of cold water, 
which checked their flight ; and after spending 
about twenty minutes in the air, they returned 
to their box, all right. The queen rested a lit- 
tle on the front of the hive before she entered. 
Next day she came out again with her subjects, 


to me. 

Last season I visited one of my hives, to re- 
move from it a frame. 
frame stood, and was satisfied that I could get 
it without any trouble, I opened the hive with- 
out using any smoke. I drew up my frame, 
which had a small piece of comb and about two 
dozen bees. Without thinking that the queen 
might be on it, I laid it out of my hands, lean- 
ing it to the side of the hive, and closed up the 
box. As I took up the frame, to shake off the 
bees at the entrance, behold! the queen—the 
very best Italian queen I had—was on it. 
once I reopened the hive, laid the frame with 


up the frame, and placed her on its centre. But 
her legs had hardly touched the comb, when she 
was caught again, and another battle had to be 
fought. The penknife proved too sharp for a 
number of the foes, but they became too numer- 
ous even for the knife. I had again to take her 
up into my hand, and she was yet unhurt. [ 


| now besmeared her with honey, and to revenge 





my injured feelings, I used my fumigator with 
the greatest freedom; then placed her in the 
centre of the hive, and left the scene of battle 


| with a wound or two, which I received in the 
This information as to what Mr. Langstroth | 


conflict. 
But I began to feel anxious about the safety 


| of my queen—one which, at that time, no money 
mind of Mr. Beckwith and other inquirers, and | 


could purchase—and in about two hours, I 
again visited the scene of battle, and to my hor- 
ror found my queen was held fast, stung, and 


| diawing her last gasp. 


Can any of the experienced bee-keepers of the 
United States inform me, through the Bee Jour- 
nal, what caused the bees to destroy their 
mother? Or, wherein did I fail? Or what 
should I have done in the circumstances? A 
reply will be thankfully received. 

J. ANDERSON. 

Tiverton, Bruce, Canada. 


0S" Queens are sometimes enclosed by their own 


| workers for their protection, when a stranger queen 


As I knew where the | 


At | 


queen and bees on the top of the other frames, | 


and began to tip it alittle, so that the queen and 
bees might descend among their works. 


But | 


to my very great pain, the queen was no sooner | 


on the top of the frames than she was caught 
by her own subjects. 
My penknife was unsparingly used, and many 


A battle then ensued. | 


of the rebellious and ungrateful subjects fell be- | 


headed at their queen’s side. The excitement 
became intense on both sides, and for protection 


happens to get into the hive, or when it is suddenly 
attacked by robbers ; but in such cases there are no 
manifestations of animosity. At times, too, they are 
so encompassed when returning from the hymeneal 
excursion, and then always with decided evidence of 
hostile intent, usually terminating fatally. It is sup- 


| posed that, on such occasions, the returning queen 
| contracted, while abroad, an odor displeasing to the 


bees, causing them to reject and destroy her. This, 
however, is as yet a mere surmise, hypothetically ac- 
counting for an occurrence that seems otherwise in- 
explicable. But rejection and deadly implacability 
under circumstances like those above stated, consti- 


| tute a case different from either, and one new to us. 


and took to the woods—which ended her history on the removal of their queen, have almost instan- 


Instances, however, have been known where the bees, 


taneously—even before the hive was closed—proceeded 
to start queen cells, seemingly eager to rear a surces- 
sor, without delaying to bemoan their loss. Possibly 
such was the case here. The queen may have been 


| aged and in decline, barely tolerated as yet by the 


workers, in contemplation of speedily superseding 
her. Suddenly finding her gone, they may, instead of 
grieving over their deprivation, have gone to work 
with alacrity to supply her place, if indeed arrange- 
ments to that end had not previously been initiated. 
If so, would they not be likely to take in dudgeon her 
unexpected and undesired re-introduction, and treat 
as a stranger one for whose supposed death they had 
declined to mourn ? 
What explanation can others suggest ?—[Ep. 





A gentléman travelling through Grantham, 
Lincolnshire (England), observed the following 
lines on a sign-post, on which was placed an in- 
habited bee-hive : 


**Two wonders, Grantham, now are thine, 
The highest spire, and a living sign.”’ 





The wine or fermented liquor of honey is 


I now took the queen into my hand, then pulled | called ‘‘ mead.”’ 
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[For the American Bee Journal.] 


A Warning. 


Mr. Eprror :—Under the above caption, Mr. 
J. 8. Flory cautions new beginners against the 
careless practice of reserving black queens for a 
few days. He had come very near losing a 
queen that cost him twenty-three dollars, by a 
black queen getting loose and entering the hive 
that contained his valuable queen. 

I now wish to add another occurrence which 
has cost me the loss of a valuable queen just re- 
ceived from Rev. A. Salisbury, June 22d. Yes- 
terday evening, about four o’clock, I took out a 
cage from Davis’ Queen Nursery, with a queen 
five days old, and as she was dark colored I 
thought I would risk her, by way of experi- 
ment. Dr. Davis says, as they know of no other 
place to go to, they will return to the very spot 
from which they took wing. Well, I set the 
cage down five or six feet from the hive that 
contiined Mr. Salisbury’s fine queen, and opened 
the door. The queen took wing at once, marked 
the place, and was off. After waiting a good 
while for her return, I gave her up as lost, but 
left the cage at the same place for her to go in, 
in case she should return. Late in the evening 
there were no signs of her return, and I took the 
cage away. This morning I went to see if there 
was any sign of her having returned. When, 
lo! to my great chagrin and surprise, there lay 
my beautiful Salisbury queen dead at the en- 
trance of her hive. I suspected at once what 
was the cause. On examining inside, I quickly 
saw the runaway queen in a cluster of bees. 
My chagrin was then so great that I mashed 
her to pieces between my thumb and fingers. If 
ever I try another queen in that way, I will go 
at least one hundred yards from any stand. All 
inferior queens I shall kill at once. 

I have failed with all plans of fertilization in 
confinement ; but I am going to succeed next 
year, if I live (if anybody succeeds). I have in 
view a plan that will be entirely natural, and yet 
exclude all impure drones. No air custle, this! 
I cannot get leisure to try it now, so late as it is. 
I should have to build it first, which would take 
about two weeks’ time. 

R. M. Areo. 

Lowell, Ky., July 5, 1871. 





[For the American Bee Journal.] 


A Further Warning. 


Mr. EpitTor :—After writing my communica- 
tion yesterday at noon, stating how I lost a 
valuable queen, I acted unwisely before noon, 
and came near losing another. 

Just about sunset, I removed a young queen, 
not over eight or nine days old, in order to in- 
troduce a finer one. Half-a-dozen children were 
then stopping at. my house, to stay over night 
and start on the train next morning. As they 
had a curiosity to see a queen, I pulled off one 
of her wings and mutilated the other, and gave 
her to them. After playing with her awhile, 


she got lost in the hall in some way. I looked 
carefully all around the room, but could not 
find her. I had no fear of her getting to the 
apiary, but this morning, as I went to introduce 
the fine queen, to my great surprise, there was 
the lost queen in the hive again, wingless or 
; mutilated as stated. Had I not happened to see 
her at once, I would not have had the least idea 
of a queen being present. But how she got 
there after sunset and a distance of thirty-eight 
yards from the hall door, and passing seventeen 
stands to her own, and that) with one wing off 
and the other mutilated, is a mystery to me. 
There was.also one gate to pass through, but I 
suppose she crawled under. When we have a 
queen that we do not wish to reserve, kill her 
| atonce. This shall be my plan hereafter. 





INTRODUCING QUEENS SAFELY. 


In introducing queens, the only plan on which 
I never failed in a single instance, is this: Put 
the queen in a cage so constructed as to contain 
honey in a sponge, protected from the bees with- 
out. Leave her in the cage at least six or seven 
days. Then remove all cells that may have 
been started, unstop one end of the cage, put a 
piece of comb in the other, and let the bees 
gnaw her out at leisure. This is the way I in- 
troduce all valuable queens after July 10th, and 
I have never lost one. 

I have tried putting a piece of comb in the 
cage, and putting the cage in immediately after 
removing the old queen, but lost every queen in 
that way, and shall never try it again. From 
spring until July, I generally use the cage with 
a piece of old cotton cloth tied over the end, and 
let the bees gnaw out in twenty-four or forty- 
| eight hours. 

In giving directions how to introduce queens, 
we should say whether the same will do for all 
seasons. Some directions will do for spring that 
would fail in every instance in the fall. On page 
10 of the Journal for July, friend Nesbit gives a 
lamentable account of failures in introducing 
imported queens. But why didn’t he tell us the 
| time of year it was? He might have saved all 
his queens on the plan I give above, which is the 
same used by Mr. A. Grimm, for fall operation ; 
only Mr. G. does not fix the feed in the cage. 
I think the feed necessary ; but be careful that 
you do not fix it in so as to besmear the queen 
with honey. I generally put half a dozen bees 
in with her to lick the honey off. Bees will not 
always feed a caged queen, is the reason I think 
the feed placed in is necessary. 





R. M. Arco. 
Lowell, Ky., July 6, 1871. 


t=" Our mode of introducing queens is as fol- 
lows: Remove the old queen a day before you pro- 
pose to offer her successor; leave off the honey 
board, and place the cage you intend using on the 
frames, over the place where the bees are most 
densely crowded. Scent the cage with peppermint, 
and sprinkle the bees with sweetened peppermint 
water, or give them a supply of this in a feeding box ; 
then replace the cap or top of the hive. Next day 
| scent the cage afresh, and sprinkle the bees liberally, 

or feed as before. In the evening,if your new queen 
has arrived or is available, place her in the cage on 
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the frames, scenting the cage first with sweetened 
water, and giving the bees another sprinkling or 
feeding. Next morning, if the bees clustered on the 
cage show any signs of hostility by hissing or other- 
wise, carry it ten or twelve steps from the hive, and 
gently brush them all off. Replace the cage on 
the frames; scent and sprinkle or feed, as before ; 
and close the top. Repeat this on the second day, 
and subsequent days, if the bees crowded on the cage 
give continued signs of discontent ; but if otherwise, 
merely sprinkle or feed, as before; and in the even- 
ing, having brushed off the bees, carry the cage to a 
closed room, iest the queen make her escape ; remove 
the cork or sponge, and tie over a piece of soft tissue 
paper, besmearing it with honey; replace it on the 
frames, sprinkle or feed once more, and close the 
hive. Next morning, if the bees have not liberated 
the queen, and there are no evidences of animosity 
on their part, you may safely liberate her yourself, 
first dipping your fingers in peppermint water. We 
prefer not putting bees in the cage with the queen, as 
they sometimes play ‘‘tit for tat’? with angry out- 
siders, thus keeping up fight or the show of it, and 
preventing a speedy acceptance of the queen. 

We have introduced many queens safely in this 
manner, not having failed in a single instance since 
we adopted it. The advantage is that you have the 
whole operation entirely under your eye, and are en- 
abled to act as may seem expedient. Whether the 
process will prove equally efficient in the hands of 
others, remains to be ascertained.—Ep. 





[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Natural, Prolific and Hardy Queens. 


Mr. Joun M. Price: 


DEAR Sir :—I have for years been in the habit 
of raising my queens on stocks kept in full heart 
by liberal feeding or otherwise—and have not 
found any appreciable difference between queens 
thus raised, and those raised by the bees when 
preparing to swarm. I had one-half of the 
queens in my apiary from swarming cells at one 
time; but they proved no better than others 
raised under favorable circumstances,* from 
queenless stocks. While I differ entirely from 
you on this point, I still think your plan a good one 
for getting choice queenst—perhaps better than any 
other. Yours truly, 

L. L. LANGsTROTH, 


Per J. T. L. 
Oxford, Ohio, April 24, 1871. 


* T have been raising queens for my own use since 
1865, and have never had one that was equal to natu- 
ral queens, which I either bought or found in a colony 
on the eve of swarming. Three out of every five 
queens raised were lost on their wedding flight. 
( Queen raiser’s explanation.) The balance would either 
be non-prolific, or be short-lived, or be a season ma- 
turing, and not able to keep up her swarm until one 
year old. Mr. Langstroth, and a few others, may be 
able to hit favorable circumstances once in awhile; 
but the majority of bee-keepers, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, might do so only once in a lifetime. 

t Choice queens.—Who wants to raise any other? 
Especially when they can be raised more easily, 
cheaper, and with less trouble, than an inferior kind. 

Mr. Langstroth, for passable queens raised by the 
forcing process, finds it necessary to charge from ten 
to fifteen dollars each. So few can be raised out of 





the whole number started, that choice queens, by that 
process, cannot be raised with profit for less. 

Mr. Alley says he has paid TWENTY DOLLARS for a 
queen ; and when he hits on a choice one of his own 
raising, he will not take r1rTy DoLLARs for her. See 
back numbers of the American Bee Journal. 

I put six queen cells into one of Dr. Davis’ queen 
nurseries on the 20th of May, and they all batched 
out in due time. The weather was very chilly at 
nights while they were maturing. 


JOHN M. PRIiczE. 
Buffalo Grove, Iowa. 


oo 





[For the American Beo Journal.) 


Queens Piping. 


Mr. Eprtror :—I wish to tell you what I saw 
and heard. My hives were very full of bees this 
spring, when I set them out. The swarming 
season proper has not yet come with us, though 
one of my hives has been preparing to swarm for 
the last four weeks. For five days in succession, 
I heard the queen piping before the swarm came 
out. In nine days more they swarmed again, 
and once more on the thirteenth—making three 
swarms. 

Now, if any of our bee-men ever saw the like 
I would like to have some account given of it in 
explanation. 

GrorcE W. WHEELER, JR. 

Westerlo, N. ¥., June 20, 1871. 


i In the above case, the first was what the Ger- 
mans call a “ singing first swarm.’? These are pro- 
duced when an old queen dies, or is superseded, before 
a swarm has issued, and a number of queen cells are 
started to provide a successor. Piping will then be 
heard before the issuing of the first swarm, as there 
are in the hive several young queens mature and 
ready to emerge, just as in the case of a natural second 
swarm. After swarms will issue at the customary 
time, if at all; and piping will be heard as usual on 
each occasion. It is an unfrequent occurrence. 
The first swarm we ever had was one of this class. 
It came out of an old straw hive, and was followed 
by another on the tenth day. 

Sometimes a first swarm issues unobserved and 
makes its escape. If another swarm issues subse- 
quently from the same hive, piping will usually be 
heard before it leaves, and is assumed to proceed from 
a queen about to leave witha firstswarm. This, how- 
ever, is not a true “‘ singing first swarm,” for if further 
swarming occurs, it will not take place on the ninth 
or tenth day, but already on the second, third, or 
fourth—showing that the supposed first swarm was 
really a second. 





Glycerine Balsam. 


Take white wax (pure). . . . 1 ounce. 
spermaceti ... 2 ounces. 


oilofalmonds .. 9 ounces. 


Melt together by a moderate heat, in a glazed 
earthenware vessel, and add 
glycerine (best). . 3 ounces. 
balsam of Peru. . 4 ounce. 
This mixture is to be stirred until] nearly cold, 
and then poured into pots. (Instead of Balsam 
of Peru, 12 or 15 drops of Ottar of Roses may be 
employed. )—Druggists’ Circular. 
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Washington, August, 1871. 

CG We are in pressing need of No. 7, of the 
AmEKICAN BEE JourNAL, of volumes V. and VI. 
(dated respectively January, 1870, and January, 1871); 
and will pay twenty-five cents, per copy, for those 
numbers till our wants are supplied, if sent to the 
publication office, with the sender’s name. 








{2 Anonymous communications, especially if re- 
ferring to personal matters, must be accompanied by 
the writer’s name, to secure attention,—not for pub- 
lication, but for our information and security. 


t=” A new theory respecting the origin, cause, and 
cure of foulbrood has been broached in the Bienen- 
zeitung, by Mr. G. Fischer. It is in substance that 
the disvase originates when the brood is supplied with 
an insufficiency of nitrogenous food—that is, when 
the food, though proper in its kind, is furnished in 
inadequate quantity; or when, though plentifully 
supplied, the requisite ingredients are not duly ap- 
portioned. To correct this, and counteract the effects 
of bad nourishment, food containing the proper ele- 
ments in due proportion, must be furnished in the 
requisite quantity, at the proper time. Suitable food, 
so made up, Mr. Fischer thinks is found in the albu- 
minous contents of hens’ eggs; and he accordingly 
resorted to feeding a diseased colony with a mixture 
of two parts egg with one part solution of sugar- 
candy, adding a few drops of Loney to make it more 
acceptable to the bees. The brood reared in new 
comb after such feeding matured in due season, free 
of disease; as did, also, with two exceptions, that in 
the cells of old brood comb in the foulbroody hive. 
The food thus prepared was given at intervals of two 
days, and according to Mr. F., effected the desired 
purpose completely—arresting and eradicating the 
disease, regardless of the old doctrine of contagion. 

The process is simple, easy, and cheap; and, if 
efficient, will prove very valuable. Egg-feeding has, 
indeed, been objected to by some as injurious; and 
may be so, if used in excess, but we have never found 
it so, when employed moderately, at intervals, as a 
stimulant. If, however, we should have occasion to 
test it as a cure for foulbrood, we would at the same 
time use the hyposulphite of soda, suggested by Dr. 
Abbe, as a disinfectant. 


Weight of Bees. 
An Illinois correspondent asks—‘‘ How many bees 
does it take to weigh a pound ?”” 
No precise number can be named, as the number 
will vary with the condition in which the bees are at 
the time. 


In his experiments made in September, 1842, Gun- 














delach found that 2765 workers, taken from a nucleus 
hive, weighed ten ounces—which is at the rate of 
5420 to the pound. A few months later, 1170 bees 
taken by him from a hive then already several weeks 
in winter quarters, weighed four ounces, or 4680 to 
the pound. The difference was ascribed to the fecal 
matter already accumulated in the intestines of those 
last weighed. 

October 4th, 1846, he weighed three queens : 

The first weighed........... 0.1685 French grammes. 
The second weighed........ 0.1960 " = 
The third weighed..........0.2110 ‘ a 

At the same time, a drone. .0.2352 “4 
And a worker........0+ 000+ 0.1112 = Kz 

the weight of the latter being at the rate of 4500 to 
the pound. 

Dumas and Milne Edwards give 87.00 millegrammes 
as the weight of a worker, being about 4000 to the 
pound ; but this is evidently an error. 

Schmidt & Kleine say that 566 workers weigh an 
ounce, and 5376 a pound, but do not appear to have 
made any experiments themselves ; merely accepting 
Reaumur’s statement. 

Berlepsch states that 177 bees found dead on the 
alighting board of a hive, weighed half an ounce, 
This would give 5664 to the pound. 

The usual estimate is that of workers, not gorged 
with honey nor laden with pollen, 5300 will weigh a 
pound; and this may be regarded as a fair average. 
Bees, when preparing to swarm, usually fill them- 
selves with honey, and hence when weighing a swarm, 
especially if accompanied by many drones, a proper 
allowance must be made in estimating the number of 
workers emigrating. 


_ —______@ ~~» @——— 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE BEE JOURNAL. 

BRAUNSCHWEIG, GERMANY, June 4, 1871.—So dis- 
couraging a spring as the present, even bee-keepers, 
who have been in the business fifty or sixty years 
do not remember to have ever before encountered. 
On the 19th of February the bees made their first 
cleansing flight. This was again followed by a cold 
spell, and from the 26th of the month to the 28th of 
March we had, with some variations, quite favorable 
weather. Most bee-keepers had cause to complain of 
heavy losses, though my colonies passed the winter 
in very good condition, as, on the whole, I lost only 
two per cent. of their number. At the middle of 
March bees carried in pollen and honey, and the colo- 
nies were then remarkably vigorous and strong. The 
hopes of the bee-keepers rose high, but were doomed 
to speedy disappointment. The 28th of March brought 
snow and frost, and April gave us only one day (the 
19th) on which bees could fly out, the weather having 
been almost continually rainy and cold. They ven- 
tured out occasionally when the sun shone for a few 
moments; but of a hundred that left scarcely ten 
returned, being almost invariably caught in showers 
of rain, snow or sleet. This greatly depopulated the 
hives, and despite of steady feeding there was a fall- 
ing off instead of gain. May was an equally unfavor- 
able month, giving us only four sunny days; and 
to-day (June 4th) the weather, as on the preceding 
days, is so cold that it is uncomfortable to be out- 
doors, and we have fire in every chamber. Very 
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large quantities of honey have been fed to the bees, 
and yet the hives are hardly as populous as they were 
at the end of March. Those bee-keepers fared worst 
who make queen raising a business, as it is vain to 
hope for success therein under such circumstances. 
Thousands of stocks perished in April; and June be- 
ginning so unfavorably will probably still add to the 
number. We no longer look for natural swarms this 
season, and dare not think of making artificial colo- 
nies. Though I have already fed fifteen pounds of 
honey to each of my colonies, I cannot yet foresee 
when this feeding may cease. It is singular that the 
weather reports in the Bee Journal this spring ex- 
hibit conditions of temperature so directly opposite, 
as regards the state and prospects of bee-culture. 
How does this happen? This is a question the solu- 
tion of which must possess a deep interest for all 
bee-keepers.—C. T. H. GRAVENHORST. 


Annowan, ILL., June 16.—Bees commenced swarm- 
ing the last week in May. They are doing well at 
this date. I have just one hundred stocks. All but 
three are in Langstroth hives. My bees are nearly all 
Italian.— WILLIAM TROYER. 


HvussBarpD, Onto, June 17.—The weather is not so 
favorable for bees as it was last season. Very little 
swarming yet. Considerable white clover, but weather 
very dry. It was wet and cold while fruit trees were 
in blossom.—J. WINFIELD. 


Mount GitEaD, Ont10, June 20.—I am but a begin- 
ner in bee-culture. Four years ago I began with one 
very feeble stock in a box. Now I have thirty-eight 
Italians and hybrids, mostly in frame hives. Our bees 
are now working well on white and alsike clover ; the 
red clover blossom grows too long here for bees to 
work on. I intend to try some of the new methods 
recommended in the Journal to procure (pure) “‘ non- 
flying fertilization.”” If it can be made practicable, 
then may bee-keepers truly say the science of profita- 
ble bee-culture has advanced another long step. I 
cannot do without the Bee Journal, and wish it was 
issued oftener. I read it over and over—so rich, so 
complete, full of just what every bee-keeper ought to 
know ; the ripe experience of the best bee-keepers in 
the land.—J. GARDNER. 


BinGHAMTON, N. Y., June 21.—Bees have done 
very well in this section in regard to breeding—that 
is, where they were given a sufficiency of empty combs, 
and properly handled. Box hives are not generally 
prosperous; few have swarmed yet; they have so 
much old honey left over that they have not sufficient 
brooding space to get up numbers. They will proba- 
bly, for that reason, do very little in surplus boxes. 
The weather has been very changeable this month so 
far. In fact, it rains every second or third day. We 
find that our Italians, even where they are very strong, 
build slowly in boxes; in fact, no boxes are finished 
yet, though they commenced in them nearly two 
weeks ago. I would like to make an inquiry through 
the Journal, especially of Mr. Stratton, in regard to 
side-box hives ; but having been confined to the house 
nearly two weeks, do not feel like writing. We are 
also very much interested in the foulbrood question, 
as there is a great deal of that disease in this section, 
though it has not visited our apiary yet. We wish to 
get as well posted as possible, so as to be able to do 
something in the way of prevention, if it should 
come.—J. P. MOORE. 


ToLono, ILts., June 22.—Bees are doing very well 
here now, but the spring has been too dry until within 
about four weeks past. They are swarming very well 
in the country.—Dr. H. CuaFree. 





Lisson, Iowa, June 22.—Bees are storing honey 
very rapidly, and doing finely, in most of this State ; 
and I expect the report for Iowa for 1871 will bea 
good one.—W. 8. GoopHUE. 


Warsaw, MInxn., June 24.—Bees are late in swarm- 
ing ; from box hives they leave for the woods. Weak 
stocks are played out ; stocks with plenty of honey are 
doing well. We are having fine showers, and the 
prospect for basswood honey is good.—L. B. ALDRICH. 


Crncrxnatt, Onr0, June 24.—We have a poor honey 
season near our city this year. Last year I had teken 
twelve hundred pounds of honey by the 23d of June, 
against seventy pounds this year. I keep my bees on 
the roof of my house. Only one of my neighbors, 
about six miles out, reports a first ratecrop. He lives 
where basswood abounds.—C. F. Mutu. 


HaMILton, Iowa, June 25.—This is the height of 
the swarming season here, and I have never before 
heard of so many swarms going to the woods. I had 
a swarm come out on the 22d inst., and on each of 
the two following days they came out to leave. But 
on the first day 1 cropped the wing of the queen, and 
they didn’t get away. They seem well contented 
now, and are working for dear life.—J. M. TucKER. 


RicuMonpD, Va., June 26.—Bees have not done as 
well as I anticipated. I think the change in April, 
from warm weather in the early part of the month, 
to cool and dry in the latter part, will account for it, 
for I had one or two swarms before the 8th of April, 
then no more till the 24th ; and I had a swarm on the 
24th of June. Out of thirty stocks I have had only 
ten swarms. My Italian queens, introduced this 
spring, are laying briskly ; and black stocks in which 
I introduced Italian queens, April 21st, have not over 
a dozen black workers now.—W. R. POLK. 


West CHESHIRE, Conn., June 26.—I feel much 
pleased with my success in bee-keeping this year, 
thanks to the Bee Journal.—W. H. Kirk. 


TIVERTON, CanaDA, June 28.—The longer I have the 
Bee Journal, the better I like it. It is full of interest, 
and any one who has any taste for bee-keeping, can- 
not fail to succeed with your valuable monthly pub- 
lication.—ReEv. J. ANDERSON. 


BROOKLIN, CANADA, June 28.—We are having a 
good honey season, though the spring was very hard 
on bees generally. The weather becoming warm in 
the early part of March, bees were taken out of winter 
quarters ; but it remained too cool for breeding, except 
where the stock was very strong in numbers. No 
honey was gathered for two months. The consequence 
was mauy stocks became depopulated and finally per- 
ished. But since the white clover appeared in blos- 
som it has been one continual harvest, with fine 
weather.—J. H. THOMAS. 


WILLOW BraNnCH, IND., June 29.—My bees are doing 
very well this season in gathering honey. They have 
filled up the brood chamber with honey, so as to nearly 
stop breeding. I have ordered one of Peabody’s honey 
extractors, and will try to give them room to breed, 
as soon as I get it home. White clover is very plenty, 
with rain enough to keep it sweet.—Jona. SMITH. 


MARENGO, ILLs., June 29.—As good a honey season 
as I have ever known.—C. C. MILLER. 


LEXINGTON, ILLs., July 1.—We may send report of 
honey, bees, &c., at close of the season of 1871, for 
the Journal, if time permits, the season being very 
favorable so far.—W. REYNOLDS. 
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New WATERFORD, OHIO, July 1.—I have just been 
taking a trip through Washington, Fayette and West- 
moreland counties, Pa.; and on inquiry among bee- 
keepers, found it was an almost universal thing that 
there are no swarms, except in one instance. I found 
a man who said he had several swarms; and as we 
were walking through his apiary, I happened to look 
up, and saw a swarm on a little bush, which had come 
out and settled unobserved. Most folks thought their 
bees were storing honey pretty rapidly ; and one man 
who keeps about thirty-five stocks, believed he would 
get about a thousand pounds of box honey this sea- 
son from twenty-five of them.—C. BLaAcKBURN. 


Lucknow, CanaDA, July 1.—This has been but a 
poor season for bees in this quarter. At one time it 
was so very hot and dry as to scorch up all the flow- 
ers ; aud lately it has been too cold to be even pleasant. 
Still we have no reason to complain, as white clover 
grows here spontaneously, and my bees have done 
passably well so far.—G. T. BureEss. 


Apams, Wis., July 1.—Bees are doing well. Have 
doubled my stocks this season, and got considerable 
surplus honey besides.—J. L. WOLFENDEN. 


Councit Biurrs, Iowa, July 2.—Bees are doing 
well here this season so far. Some colonies have 
filled one set of boxes from the linden bloom, which 
is the largest crop we ever had in this country.—A. 
FAavL. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS, July 2.—This is a very good bee 
country, but there is no energy shown in bee-culture. 
Bees began to swarmin April. No Italian bees have 
yet been introduced into this part of the country that 
{ have heard of. The large yellow bee of the South 
is said to be in this country, but I have never yet seen 
any.—M. 8. KLum. 


MILLERSBURG, OnI0, July 38.—Our honey crop in 
this locality this year so far is very near a failure. 
Had it not been for the honey dews, our bees would 
have been almost without natural supplies from the 
time of the fruit blossoms to the present date. The 
white clover (our main dependence) yields compara- 
tively nothing, although the bloom was and is equal 
to any previous season since I became interested in 
and an observer of the production of honey.—A. B. 
FREY. 


Capiz, On10, July 3.—Our honey season may be 
called good here thus far, but only about one-fourth 
of the black bees and perhaps two-thirds of the Italians 
have swarmed. I have been considerably through the 
region around Pittsburg, Pa., and find that only about 
one colony in ten has swarmed, and very little surplus 
honey will be made. I presume that nine-tenths of 
the surplus honey made in Eastern Ohio and Western 
Pennsylvania is derived from white clover. I this 
season obtained both a Peabody and a Gray & Win- 
der honey extractor. They work beautifully. I let 
the honey run through a fine wire cloth strainer and 
through four tubes into four jars at once. 

I think we would get more honey per hive, if there 
were fewer of them in this locality. There are nearly 
five hundred within a radius of two miles. In our 
village of 1,400 inhabitants, there are twenty-four 
bee-keepers. It has been decided by the bee-keepers 
of this region to have a convention for Eastern Ohio 
in this place on the first day of November next.—R. 
WILEIN. 


Wenuam, Mass., July 3.—Bees have stored no 
box honey here, and will not this season. There has 
been plenty of forage, but no honey weather.—H. 
ALLBY. 








WILKESBARRE, PA., July 3.—I have something over 
a hundred stands of bees, all in old Quinby hives 
but three. They wintered well, but the spring being 
cold, they soon run out of stores. The first swarm 
came out on the last day of May, and I have eighteen 
or twenty since. Bees have not done well here for 
four or five years past.—T. Hurcuins. 


MountT Peasant, lowa, July 3.—Can anything be 
done for dysentery in bees? Mine, and those of two 
of my neighbors, had it very bad this winter and 
spring. I had thirty-five colonies last fall, and twelve 
died. Nearly all the rest were very weak till the 
middle of May, when they began to increase very 
fast. On the 27th of MayI had a fine large swarm of 
hybrids, which has filled its hive, and nearly filled 
seven five pound surplus boxes. One of my neigh- 
bors had nearly fifty colonies, and lost thirty-four by 
this disease ; another had eighty and lost all but about 
thirty. They all had plenty of honey. 

This has been the best honey season that I ever saw 
in Iowa, and I have been here since the fall of 1853. 
The honey is as nice as can be made this side of sun- 
down. It will beat Quinby’s honey in tin cells all 
hollow.—H. M. Nose. 


WatwormTH, WIs., July 3.—I bought seven stocks 
of bees and transferred them about the 16th of June. 
The brood has not all hatched yet. They appear to be 
dead ; but as I am new in the business, I don’t know 
whether they died from exposure or injury in trans- 
ferring, or from foulbrood. Some are full grown 
and dark-colored; and some are not grown, and 
white yet. I yesterday cut out all the old comb that 
I put in the new hive, and will keep it from the bees ; 
but they had access to the old comb that I rejected in 
transferring, and worked on it a few days. If it is 
foulbrood, I want to know what to do to get rid of it. 
Will some one who has experience please advise ? 

Such a fulfilling of Scripture in the milk and honey 
business I never saw, as the month of June, 1871, has 
given us. Our pastures and roadsides are literally 
covered with white clover blossoms. I have a stock 
from last season, then a small one, which has four 
seventeen pound boxes nearly full; and at the present 
rate they will be full and sealed up in thirty days from 
the time they were put on, as the cells are being sealed 
rapidly now on rear ends next the glass, and the bees 
have yet five days to work on before the thirty expire. 
—A. W. Davis. 


Morristown, N. J., July 3.—I should like to in- 
quire of practical men whether, in view of the high 
value of labor, in the present state of the New York 
honey market, the artificial and so-called progressive 
management of bees is after all, the most profitable? 
Circumstances alter cases very much ; but in my case, 
and with very little experience, I am inclined to think 
that, valuing labor at two dollars per day, it is more 
profitable to store honey in boxes and let bees swarm 
naturally. Most writers seem to ignore the fact that 
it takes a great deal of time to perform all these deli- 
cate operations ; and time is money to most persons, 
especially in the busy season. I should like to have 
the opinion of others on this: subject.—J. M. N. 
KITCHEN. 


Norwalk, Ono, July 4.—I have about one thou- 
sand (1,000) pounds of honey already this year from 
fifty colonies.—C. H. Hoyt. 


Lexineton, Ky., July 7.—This has been a very 
poor season for bees. Out of over two hundred hives 
I have had only about twenty natural swarms and no 
surplus in honey.—J. DILLARD. 
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New Beprorp, Mass., July 7.—Bees are doing 
well at present, and are gathering honey rapidly from 
white clover. After I get through with my summer’s 
experiments with foulbrood I will give you the results. 
As I have had no new cases, I am getting short of 
material.—E. P. AsBE. 


ELIZABETHTOWN, Pa., July 10.—Bees have done 
very well here this season having stored large quanti- 
ties of “‘ surplus”? from white clover and locust.—A. 
Ey. 


Lima, Ouro, July 12.—The spring has been rather 
unfavorable for bees. It commenced early, and dur- 
ing fruit blossoms (which were abundant) ought to 
have yielded well. But repeated frosts through April 
and May destroyed all the saccharine matter the blos- 
soms contained ; and even with moderate feeding the 
bees were not disposed to brood-raising. The conse- 
quence was they were in no better (if in as good) 
condition on the first of June than on the first of 
April. Up to this time, there has been little natural 
swarming, especially among the black bees. The 
weather is now unfavorable, being entirely too wet. 
—S. SANFORD. 

Cyntuiana, Ky., July 12.—Bees have not done 
well here this year, on account of late frost cutting 
off all the locust bloom. Very few swarms, and but 
little or no box honey.—H. Nessirt. 


East LiverPoo., Ono, July 12.—Bees have not 
done very well here this summer, cither in surplus 
honey or in swarms. I have only heard of four 
swarms in this vicinity.—A. J. FisHer. 


CixcinnaT1 Onto, July i4.--The honey season 


around Cincinnati is poor, and makes queen-raising 
very tedious.—A. Gray. 





The Bee-keepers. 


MEETING OF THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION AT 
LEXINGTON. 


LexineTon, Ill., July 13th.—The Central Illinois 
Bee-keepers’ Association met, according to previous 
appointment, at Lexington, July 13th, in A. B. David- 
son’s hall. The meeting was called to order by the 
President, 8. C. Ware. D. J. Poor was appointed 
Secretary pro tem. J. L. Peabody, 8. B. Ledgerwood, 
W. G. Anderson, and W. Reynolds, were appointed 
to present subjects for the afternoon discussion. 

Then followed a familiar discussion till the Com- 
mittee reported the following : 

1. The natural and artificial swarming of bees; 
when and how it should be done. 

; 2. The use of the honey extractor, and the best 
method of managing bees to obtain the greatest 
amount of honey. 

3. The use of empty combs. 

4. Queen raising. 

5. The Italian and black bees. 

6. Bee pasturage. 

The Association then adjourned to meet at half- 
past 1 o’clock P. M. n 

At that time the meeting was resumed, and the dis- 
cussion continued by 8. C. Ware, J. L. Peabody, 
Jacob Hefner, W. G. Anderson, W. Reynolds, J. V. 
Brooks, and others. ‘The meeting was largely at- 
tended and enthusiastic, and a very decided impres- 
sion made in favor of the Italian bees. 

Fourtecn new members were secured. The speakers 
being men of careful observation and extensive expe- 
rience in bee culture, it was a meeting of great profit 
to all present. 

Adjourned to meet during the week of our county 





[For the American Bee Journal.]} 
A Winter Repository. 


Now that winter is over, it seems proper for 
us to review and note our successes and failures, 
for future reference. 

First.—We find the American Bee Journal 
what every bee-keeper should have, to be suc- 
cessful, and especially beginners. 

Second.—It will not do to undertake, in this 
northern climate, to winter bees on their sum- 
mer stands, with a hope of profit, This brings 
us to the point—What is the best way to con- 
struct a repository that will not be as variable in 
temperature as the wind blows in its changes? 
We will give our plan, which we think is an im- 
provement in ventilation ; and this may lead to 
further explanation through the columns of the 
Journal. 

Our plan is as follows: We dig into a side 
hill a space thirteen by fourteen feet and seven 
feet high, with an ante-room or entry in front, 
four feet by ten—wherein we claim an improve- 
ment. Between this ante-room and the bee-room 
double doors are placed in a four-inch wall filled 
in with sawdust. Joists and floor, with sawdust 
over the whole. Rafters and roof covered with 
dirt, and the sides banked up with dirt. The 
ante-room in front is closed by a door set in a 
four-inch wall filled in with sawdust. 

We ventilate by placing an eight-inch square 
flue horizontally, leading into this ante-room at 
bottom in front. Within this ante-room is 
placed an eight-inch square flue vertically, near 
the bee-room. The upper end is open near the 
ceiling of the ante-room, and the lower end com- 
municates with a covered trench, which runs 
lengthwise under the bee-room. This covered 
trench has inch holes eighteen inches apart, along 
its length, to distribute the air equally in the 
bee-room. Two four-inch square flues are placed 
in the roof, one at each end, for the escape of air 
Also, a four-inch flue is placed in the roof of the 
ante-room. All the flues have valves or slides at 
their inner open ends, for the purpose of regulat- 
ing the supply of air. 

The mode of ventilating is as follows : Fresh 
air is admitted through the front flue into the 
anteroom, which becomes a sort of reservoir for 
it, equalizing its temperature as it ascends to the 
ceiling, whence it descends through the vertical 
flue into the covered trench, is distributed in the 
bee-room, and passes out at the flues in the roof. 

We have wintered twenty colonies in this re- 
pository, they remaining quiet as lambs without 
any further care, with the thermometer standing 
at 35° above zero, without a variation of more 
than one or two degrees, whilst outside it has 
stood all the way from 24° below to 50° ubove zero. 

Being only a beginner, we have written this to 
learn, from more experienced bee-keepers, how 
near we come to being right. 

Minnesota. LESAGE. 

We delayed inserting this article several months, 
to have an illustration accompanying it engraved, 
but failed to get it executed satisfactorily, and think 
the plan will be sufficiently understood from the de- 
scription.—Ep. 





